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SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES. 



CHAPTER I. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 



'* I WAS introduced to her last evening, Williams ! 
What do you think of that?" said a young man 
named Lewis Milnor to his friend, evincing, as he 
spoke, a state of mind which the word *' ecstatic," 
more nearly than any other, would express. 

" Introduced to whom ?" 

" To the loveliest girl in Westbrook. I need 
not mention her name." 

" To Julia Lawson V 

*' Julia Lawson ! No !" with a slight gesture of 
impatience. 

" There is not a lovelier girl in Westbrook." 

^ Nonsense ! But she's your sweetheart — and 
loVe, they say, is blind." 

" So 1 should think, if you have discovered a 
sweeter girl than. JuUa Lawson. But, trifling 
aside, who is this queen of all perfections in your 
eyes ? She seems to have taken captive your 
head as well as your heart." * 

" Grace Harvey, of course ! Had not your eyes 
been in a mist, I need not have been compelled to 
mention her name." 

*' Grace Harvey ! Alackaday ! You cer^nly 
don't call her the loveliest girl in Westbrook r 

" But I do, though. I never saw a maiden who 
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SO won upon my admiration as she has done. 
The first time my eyes* rested upon her, I was 
struck with her peculiar beauty ; the second 
time, my heart fluttered in my bosom ; the third 
time made me desperately in love with her; and 
the fourth time blessed me with an introduction 
and an hour's delightful conversation. I found her 
mind as lovely as her person. Without doubt, she 
is the sweetest maiden that ever graced our village 
with her presence." 

" Truly, all this is marvellous ! A quiet, sensi- 
ble fellow, like my friend Lewis Milnor, who has 
never been knowi| |o exhibit a particle of enthusi- 
asm wherje a lady was concerned, thus to go into 
heroics about a pretty-looking miss, a stranger in 
Wostbrook of three 01; four weeks' standing, is 
passing strange indeed ! Pray, what is there about 
her so wonderful ? I have met her, perhaps, half 
a dozen times, but detected nothing that was very ^ 
remarkable." 

" Everything about her is wonderful to me. I 
never saw a face with just the expression of hers." 

" Nor any one else. No two faces are alike in 
their expression, any more than two minds are 
alike." 

" Yes, but hers are peculiarities of a high order." 

" You think so." 

" I know so." 

" And you intend making love to her ?" 

" Of course I do. If I can win her, I shall be 
the happiest fellow in the world." 

" And the most miserable if you do not ?" 

" You say truly." 

" You have a rival, and one to be feared.** 
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* " Armstrong ?" - 

" Yes, Harry Armstrong ; a young man wbom 
few girls would refuse." 

'* How do you know that he is inclined towards 
Miss Harvey ?" asked MiJnor, with a slight expres- 
sion of concern. 

" It is so reported." 

" Well, I don't fear him. He is not the man to 
wear well with one like Grace Harvey." 

" Why do you think so ?" 

" She is a girl of a naturally strong intellect, that 
has been highly cultivated. , Her judgment is sound, 
and her mind clear. Arms|K>ng is opinionated 
upon most subjects, and likes ms own views and 
his own ways. They wiU soon cross swords, de- 
pend upon it, and thus become opponents instead 
of lovers." 

" Well ! go on." 
- " On the contrary, I let every one who chooses 
difl^er from me without evincing very strong oppo- 
sition, or dragging him into argument. And, now 
that I am apprized of a rival in Armstrong, I shall 
be especially careful not to do or say anything thai 
will have a tendency to ruffle or jar the feelings of 
Miss Harvey. This will lead her to draw, invol- 
untarily, contrasts between us — contrasts that will 
produce impressions in my favour." 

"That is," said thfe friend, gravely, "you will 
flow in with, and flatter her self-love, in order to 
blind her judgment ?" 

" That's your inference." 

" But I leave it to you if it is not a fair one ?" 

*' No, it is not. I don't believe it is either ne- 
cessary or right always to be so full of your own 
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opinions as to give no importance to the opinions of 
others. It is possible for a woman, as well as a 
man, to have rational views of things. And that 
Grace Harvey has a sound mind, and takes as sensi- 
ble views of all questions of importance as any one 
that I have met, two hours' social intercourse has 
fully satisfied me. Such being the case, what end 
could I have in view in opposing her ? And, be- 
sides, in a wife I want agreement, not differences ; 
and if I truly desire to win her for my wife, I ought 
to make the grounds of agreement as broad, and the 
grounds of disagreemei^t as narrow as possible. 
Is not that a true piinciple from which to act ?" 

" Any rule of action," replied Williams, " which 
another lays down for his own government, must 
be judged of by his motives, as far as it is possible 
to know them from the general tenour of what he 
says. This being the case, I am not prepared to 
say that your principte of action is altogether 
right." 

" And why not, pray V* 

" It is all right, so far as the choosing of a wife 
jg eoncerned, to look for good qualities and points 
of agreement. But it is not equally right to keep 
all bad qualities and points of disagreement entirely 
out of sight. These it is as essential to know as 
it is to know the good qualities; for, unless we 
know them, we cannot be sure that seeds may not 
exist which will gernftinate and produce a fruitful 
harvest of painful discord and heart-searching af- 
flictions." 

** But how are we to know these ? Surely we 
are not to enter into wanton and unprovoked oppo- 
•itions. I am no believer in lovers' quarrels, I do 
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not think I could ever many a woman with whom 
I had quarrelled. I would be afraid to do so.'' 

" Like you, I am no believer in discords ; but I 
would much rather discover e ground of disa- 
greement before than after marriage. Would not 
you?" 

'^ Yes, I suppose I would. But it is one thing < 
to find this ground of discord, and another to make 
it. We are as much bound to shuif such evils in 
ourselves as to look for them in those we address 
with intentions of marriage." 

" Very true. And I fully agree with you, that 
we ought not to endeavour to,-«xcite opposition in 
^e maiden we love. All I contend for is, that we 
ought not to flow in steadily and from design with 
all her prejudices and peculiarities, whether we 
approve them or not, and thus encourage her to 
adhere to things really censured by us, because 
we are afraid thai open-hearted frankness, going 
sometimes into opposition, would jeopardize our 
interest with her." 

*^ Oh, as to that, I have no idea that I shall have 
anything to oppose in Grace Harvey ; I think ber 
as near perfection as any woman I ever saw, I 
am only fearful that she will not entertain quite so 
good an opinion of my humble self." 

" No one is perfect, Lewis. Don't forget that ' 
self-evident axiom. We are bom into direful he- 
reditary evils, that are ever seeking to gain domin- 
ion over us, and drag us down into all evil ex- 
cesses. No matter how beautiful the exteridt 
form, or how lovely the intellectual and moral 
qualities of the gentle being who has won our ad- 
miration and our love, still it is a painful and 
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solemn truth, that even her mind is cursed with 
hereditary forms of evil — ^that even she needs to 
be regenerated — that even she is required to shun 
temptations to evil as sins against the Lord." 

** How can you talk of temptations to evil in one 
possessed of the lovely moral and intellectual 
-qualities you have supposed ?" 

** I need not call your attention to the fact, that 
every one now bom into the world is bom with a 
certain tendency to evil ; that this tendency re- 
mainis quiescent during the period of childhood, 
which is a period of innocence, in which, by pa- 
rents and teachers, good principles are stored up in 
the mind, at the same time that good affections are 
-awakened which likewise impress the memory; 
for there is a memory of affections as well as of 
thoughts ; and also, that when any one arrives to a 
state of rationality and freedom, he is permitted to 
come into a consciousness of his real hereditary 
evil qualitieq^ to the end that, by the power of the 
good and true principles he had leamed in child- 
hood and youth, he may oppose them and put 
them away, and not confirm and make them his 
own; for you are aware that it is not for hered- 
itary evils that wp aire condemned, but for those 
which we bring into life, and thus make our own. 
Now, all are included in this condition, the inno- 
eent-minded maiden as well as the bold trans- 

fressor ; and the maiden will feel and be influenced 
y her evils, and be overcome by them, if she do 
not vigorously oppose and fight against them, as 
well as you or I — Grace Harvey as well as Lewis 
Milnor — Julia Lawson as well as Henry Will- 
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^ All that is abstractly true enough," rejoined 
Milnor. " But yon are aware that none are evil 
alike; and that some are what may b6 called 
naturally good, while others are naturally evil. 
Some minds are in an orderly state, while others 
are sadly in disorder. Some, too, from peculiar 
care during childhood, have a larger store of good 
and true principles laid up against the day of temp- 
tation, and thus are enabled, in a manner compara- 
tively easy, to overcome temptation. This, you 
know." 

" Yes, very well." 

<' Is it not possible for Grace to be in this 
state r' 

« Certainly it is." 

" I believe hte to be in this state." 

" From a single interview with her ! Your own 
reason must tell you that such a judgment cannot 
possibly be a true one. Lewis, your feelings are 
blinding you !" 

^' Eveii that need not be 4i matter of wonder, 
when my feelings are all taken captive hj a being 
like Grace Harvey." . 

' <' But it should cause you to suspect the genu- 
ineness of your supposed affection. True regard 
between the sexes must be based upon known 
moral qualities, and these do not become at once 
apparent. They are often seen under circum- 
stances of trial, when a decision between right 
tand wrong has to be made almost instinctively, 
iind while there exists a temptation to do the 
wrong. Have you ever seen Miss Harvey thus ? 
Of course not. Have you ever seen her at all in 
a situation to prove her ? No, for you have met 
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her but once. Have you heard of her tried quali- 
ties of mfnd ? No, for she was an entire stranger 
in Westbrook until within a few weeks. Trust 
me, my friend, you are off of your guard." 

" I'm not afraid. A behever in the truth of first 
impressions, I am satisfied to trust to them now. . 
Time will prove to you, if I can only win her, that . . i 
I am right." -^^H 

" Sincerely do I hope that the result may prove r 
your position to be true. Still, let me urge you to * 
open your eyes, and keep them open. You may ^ 
see by accident, if not by design, something much 
better seen before than after marriage." 

" I'm not at all apprehensive of making any very 
serious discoveries. She's too good for me, if 
there is anything in the way.^ 

Grace Harvey, the subject of this conversation, 
was truly, as Milnor had said, a lovely girl both in « 
mind and body. She had, however, as who has 
not ? faults of character, which it would have been 
much better for Milnor, while entertaining serious 
thoughts of addressing her, to be willing to see. 
These were, mainly, pride, self-confidence, and a 
most indomitable will. At the age of six years, 
she had been so unfortunate as to lose her mutlter. 
Her father, Silas Harv(;y, a merchant of som* 
wealth of Boston, never married a^ain, and the 
consequence was, that his only child was placed 
under the care of domestics, who had no authoiity 
to govern her. Her will had, therefore, never ,* 
been subdued by authority. Of an active mind, as..- 
she grew up and came into contact with other 
girls of her own age, she gained confidence by the 
natural contrasts that were all the while occurring 
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between ber abilities and tbe mental qualities of 
tbose around ber. Her teachers, gratifhed at ber 
proficiency, as it reflected credit upon themselves, 
flattered ber vanity, and encouraged a tendency in 
ber mind that it would have been well if some one 
with influence over her had judiciously endeavour- 
ed to correct. Engaged in active business, her 
father found but little time to devote to tbe moral 
culture of his child. That be was too content to 
leave to her teachers. 

Notwithstanding these unfavourable circumstan- 
ces, Grace advanced towards womanhood beloved 
by nearly all who knew her. And yet she bad no 
end in life beyond pleasure of Bome kind. The 
one great object in life, that for which man was 
created, she had been taught, was tbe attainment 
of individual happiness. Kind-hearted and sym- 
pathizing, she had, notwithstanding these teach- 
ings, often found the greatest delight in making 
others happy. Still, her pursuits, after leaving 
school, mainly regarded pleasure to herself of some 
kind. 

She was only sixteen when her father, to whom 
she was devotedly attached, was taken from her 
by death. This grief softened her character, .and 
greatly subdued her feelings. It was a year be- 
fore her young and active mind could arise with 
any degree of buoyancy above so deep an afliic- 
tion. After the decease of her father, she became 
an inmate of the family of a widowed aunt named 
Ellis, residing in the vicinity of Boston. Four 
years subsequent to the death of Mr. Harvey, Mrs. 
Ellis removed to Westbrook, accompanied by her 
beautiful, intelligent, and accomplished niece. 

B 
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CHAPTER II. 

' RIVAL SUITERS. 

800N after Milnor's introdaction to Grace Har- 
vey, he became a regular visiter at the house of 
her aunt, and by no means an unacceptable one. 
Mrs. Ellis was especially pleased with him, at ' 
iMnt for a time — he was so frank, so kind, so 
couTteons and gentlemanly in his whole ftport- 
ment; he was likewise so amiable in his dispo- 
sition— not thinking it worth while to be always 
making points of difference, and thus oausing argu- 
ment and arousing opposition. 

Besides Milnor, there was another regular vis- 
iter, a young man named Armstrong, before air 
hided to. This Armstrong possessed stronger 
pointH of character than Milnor. He was more 
thoroughly independent and truth-loving. Any- 
thing which he held to be true, especially if it af- 
fecti^ the actions durectly, be declared freely, no 
matter how much it opposed another's opinions, 
even if that other one were his nearest and dear- 
est friend ; and, indeed, the more he esteemed' 
or loved a friend, ihe more perseveringly would he 
oppose his errors. While Milnor was looked upon 
as a pleasant companion, he was too often con- 
sidered harsh and opinionated. He had not so 
many friends as the other, but the few that he' had 
were like himself, lovers of truth for its own sake, 
i&d deeply attached to him, because he loved the 
troth too purely ever to betray it 
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The Tigoor and iiid^endence of Grace Hanrey** 
mind first won his admiration, and he became a 
visiter, not from any affection for her moral quali- 
ties, for of them he could not form any immediate 
judgment, but from the intellectual delight he ez« 
perienced in her society. Gradually, however* 
this admiration warmed into a deeper sentiment. 
The forms of thought that came forth from her 
mind, no longer charmed by their external beauty 
alone ; in each sentiment that was uttered, he soon 
learned to perceive the presence of a genuine af- 
fection ; truth was not only seen, but it was loved. 
She had faults of character, and these were per- 
ceived by him as quickly as were their opposites ; 
but, when seen, he did not dose his eyes to them, 
nor coolly resolve not to touch them with the hand 
of correction, lest their subject should be offended. 
He knew too well that errors of opinion were the 
ftdse forms into which corresponding evils would 
flow ; that selfish affections would soon make to 
themselves thoughts, and thoughts produce actions, 
and that these actions would be evil, and that their 
effects upon herself and those she loved would be 
painful. All this he saw too clearly to permit him 
to hesitate a moment in regard to his duty, when 
itnything not true and good became apparent either 
in word or act. 

The manliness of Armstrong's character, united 
with his highly -informed mind and broad and lib- 
^eral principles, soon won upon Grace, and began 
early to inspire her with a sentiment of affection. 
Still, she rarely spent an fadur in his company that 
did not leave her with a feeling of dissatislmation. 
Why this was so she could not for some time 
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make out. But tbe truth gradually dawned upon 
her ^ mind. She saw thai it arose from the fact 
that Armstrong, so far from deeming her perfect, 
did not hesitate often to correct her opinions, and 
sometimes to condemn an action. This wounded 
her pride, and offended her self-love. Something 
of indignation was consequently aroused, in which 
state she sought for faults of character in him, in- 
stead of endeavouring to correct those in herself 
which he had brought to light. 

Milnor, who was likewise a regular visiter at 
her aunt's, saw all this clearly, and did not fail to 
jtake advantage of it. 

*' I have faults enough of my own to look after. 
Let him enjoy the thankless and unprofitable office 
of pointing out other people's," he inwardly re- 
marked, with a feeling of self-satisfaction, as he 
saw the effect of Armstrong's course upon the mind 
of Grace. He did not fail to perceive that, when- 
ever she conversed with his rival, she was on her 
guard, and apparently under restraint; but while 
alone with him, she was as frank, and free, and 
happy as a child. He never opposed her in any- 
thing. If he differed from her in opinion, he eithe/ 
said nothing, or assumed that she might, after all, 
be correct. In regard to her actions he left her 
free. In fact, he never opposed her in anything, 
but let her pleasure in all things become his. 
The effect of all this will be seen. 

" You don't seem happy, dear," said Mrs. Ellis 
to Grace, one evening, after she had been riding 
out with Armstrong. ** What is the matter ?" 

'* I never feel happy after I have been with Mr. 
Armstrong," was the half-petulant reply. 
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** Never feel happy after being with Mr^ Ann- 
strong ! That is strange, my lo?e ! Why does he 
make you unhappy ?'' 

Instead of letting Grace answer for herself, wo 
will go back a little, and make the reader ao- 
quainted with the exact nature of the interview 
which had disturbed the usually quiet surface of 
the maiden's feelings. During the afternoon's ride 
to which reference has just been made, yarious 
subjects of conversation were introduced, nearly all 
of which' led to the expression of sentiments .ta 
both sides, and some to the collision of opinions. 
It so happened, among other things, that Grace, 
in speaking of a certain action, remarked that it 
was right enough in itself, but that she usually re* 
frained from doing it under certain circumstances, 
out of respect for the prejudices of persons who 
were present. 

^H,But is that a right 'motive?** asked Ann- 
strong. 

** Certainly,'* was the quick reply of Grace. 
^ Can there be a higher motive than such a gener- 
ous regard to the honest prejudices of conscien- 
tious people ?" 

" Yes, a much higher motive.*' 

" What is that, pray ?*' 

'' The consciousness that an action is wrong.** 

" But the action I speak of was right in itself; 
and I practised self-denial for the sake of not dis- 
turbing the feelings of another." 

*< Thus leading another to form a false estimate 
of your character. Was that rig|dt9 Was thai 
honest ?" 

<' I citnnot see how a want of honesty can ht 

B2 
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predicated of such an action. I had no wish to 
deceive — only not to offend." 

" I will make it clear to you. Suppose this in- 
dividual, whose honest prejudices you were so 
careful not to wound, iiad under her care a young 
friend, whom she was exceedingly anxious to pro- 
tect from the influence of just such pleasures as 
you deemed innocent, but which you refrained 
from ei^tering into on account of her prejudices ; 
would there not be danger of her forming a false 
estimate of your character, and, therefore, of ex- 
posing her charge to an influence which she was 
exceedingly anxious to guard against ? Thus you 
see that this is a practical principle, and that it 
was really not honest for you to appear in an as- 
sumed character.'* 

" I can't say that I feel the force of your argu-. 
ment on the score of honesty," Grace replied, with 
some warmth. '* You will not pretend to say that 
dancing, to which we have been alluding, is in 
itself wrong ?" 

'' Of course not. Dancing has its uses, as have 
all other innocent amusements." 

" And would be as useful to Mrs. P: 's voung 

friend, assuming that she had one, or to her aaugh- 
ter, a more positive case, as it is to me." 

'* I am not exactly prepared to agree with you 
there, as the pleasure to her would be a forbidden 
one. Still, that point may readily be assumed." 

" Well, assuming the point, which I believe to 
be a true one, would it not be perfectly right in me 

lo endeavour to make Mary P sensible of the 

benefits of dancing, an opportunity to do which I 
might never have if I danced before her imritani- 
cal mother f 
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** I will answer your question by asking yon one 
or two in return. Imagine yourself a mother, with 
Xwo or three children verging on the period of ra- 
tionality. You have been educated in a firm be- 
lief of the doctrines taught in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church?" 

" Yes." 

'* And, under the cirQU];n8tance8 I have supposed, 
would be anxious to have your children educated 
in a like fait^ V 

" Certainly." 

" Why would you be thus anidous ?" 

*' Because I' feel well assured that the doctrines 
taught in our Church are true. Believing this, I 
would be recreant to the trust reposed in me did I 
not teach my children the same." 

" And you would >be as anxious to guard your 
children from the persuasions of other sects as to 
teach them your own doctrines ?" 

••Certoinly." 

'' In order to do this, you would, no doubt» be 
mindful in regard to thehr associates, taking care 
that they had as little intercourse as possible with 
persons of the other sects who would be likely to 
influence them in regard to doctrine ?" 

" Of course." 

'* Now suppose, in your social intercourse, you 
fell in with an interesting stranger— one who was 
intelligent in conversation and excellent in dispo- 
sition — just such a one, in fact, as you would 
like to be the companion of your children. And 
suppose that the subject of religious difierences 
came iqp, and she, knowing that you were strongly 
prejikdiced against the peculiar tenets that she held, 
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in order that. she might the more certainly haire 
power to insinuate her doctrines into the minds, of 
your children, were to conceal her views, and lead 
you to believe that she agreed with you, and thus 
led you to put your children in her way, when she 
poisoned their minds against the Episcopal Church, 
and induced them to believe opposite doctrines 
from those you held. Would this, let me ask you, 
be right? weuld it be honest?" 

'* But mere dancing, Mr. Armstrong, is a very 
different matter from religious doctrines." 

*' Mrs. P considers it sinful to dance, does 

she not V 

" Yes, I believe she does." 

" Then is not a religious principle involved in 
her prejudice against dancing ? And is she not as 
much bound to guard her children against it as 
against any evil ?" 

'' Under that view, I suppose she is." 

" You can then see, I have no doubt, that it woul4 
be wrong for you to make the smallest effort to- 
wards dissipating Mary P 's prejudice against 

dancing ?" 

" Upon that principle, then, it is wrong to make 
any effort towards teaching truths to those whom 
we know, or believe to be in false doctrines V* 

<' Oh no. There is a very wide difference be- 
tween those who have arrived at the age of ration- 
ality and freedom, and thence are accountable for 
their actions, and those who are still in their mi- 
nority. The latter, not bein^ able to judge for 
themselves, are under guardianship and instruction. 
It is the duty of their guardians and instructers to 
teach them those things which they believe to bo 
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good and true, and lie who interferes vitb and op- 
poses them- in this w6rk, is guilty of a serious 
wrong. But so soon as any one Imls arrived at a 
free and rational age, when his own perceptions of 
truth must he his guide, then it is orderly and right 
for any person who thinks him in error to present 
the truth, with reasons to convince his judgment. 
The two "cases are widely different." 

Grace remained silent after her companion had 
ceased speaking. He had clearly shown her an 
error, and this wounded her pride, and made her 
feel unhappy. He did not, however, perceive that 
this was her state. He was beginning really to 
love her, and the warmer the interest he felt in her, 
the more anxious was he to see her mind freed 
from all wrong opinions. And such was the re- 
spect he entertained for her judgment, that he be^ 
lieved it only necessary for him to present the 
truth for it to be eagerly received. This being his 
state of mind, the silence which followed his last 
remark gave his thoughts* an opportunity to revert 
to the original subject of conversation, and he was 
thence led to say, 

*' The true principle upon which to found our 
actions is the question of right. 'Is it right 7* 
should be the only question. Not, ' How will it 
strike people V * Whose prejudices will it offend V 
* What will people say V Had the great reformers, 
in all ages of the world, been swerved from their 
purposes by such questions, what would have been 
our condition now ? Depend upon it. Miss Har- 
vey, to be true to ourselves and the world, we 
must take this elevated position, and let this law 
of right determine all our conduct. If it is right 
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to dance, tken will I dan/ce in spite of the preju- 
dices of all the world ; and upon the same princi- 
ple do any other clearly right action. Shall a right 
principle give place to a wrong prejudice ? No ! 
How is the world to get rid of error and prejudice, 
if truth and right do not oppose them ? But I need 
not multiply words on this subject ; I am sure you 
can see it clearly." 

And so Grace did see it, but her pride was touch, 
ed, and she would not make the acknowledgment. 
She was not used to having young men oppose her 
in that dogmatical wa[y, as she was pleased inwardly 
to term Armstrong's animated manner of argument- 
ation. Heretofore her companions, of the other sex 
had treated her opinions as well as her person with 
the greatest deference. She was listened to with '■ > 
pleased politeness, and every sentiment cordially 
approved. This was sniooth and pleasant sailing. 
But now a man, towards whom her tenderest feel- 
ings were beginning to be awakened — ;a man 
whose strong, independent mind had won her ad- 
miration, was assuming an air of dictation and con- 
troversy towards her, that was felt to be insuffer- 
able. Something of indignation mingled with her 
wounded self-lovei and both combined to darken 
the ffame that wft just kindlinj^ upon her heart's 
pure altar. *"■ 

The remainder of their ride was passed in com- 
ibonplace observations, Grace purposely avoiding 
any expression of opinion. When they parted, 
•he was, as has been said, much disturbed in mind. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A CHOICE OF LOVERS. 

vHe is always finding some fault with me," 
was the reply of Grace to her aunt, who had asked 
her the reason of her never feeling happy after 
being in Armstrong's company. 

" That is not very pleasant, certainly," Mrs. El- 
lis said. " Still, the friend who tells us our faults 
may be far more sincerely attached to us than the 
one who is ever flowing in with all we say, re- 
gptrdless whethei: we be right or wrong. The true 
question for you to ask yourself is, whether Mr. 
Armstrong is right when he differs from you.** 

** He is sometimes right and sometimes wrong ; 
but then I don't like his manner of opposing me. 
It is dogmatical ; and, besides, it is a breach of 
courtesy for a young man to be forever differing in 
opinion from a woman." 

<' In what did he differ from 3rou to-day ?" 
Grace hesitated for a few moments, and then 
said, 

" A few evenings ago, as you remember, I was 

at Mrs. Speare*i3. Mrs. P was there, whoip we 

all know to be strongly opposed to dancing. Mary 
Speare wanted to have a cotillon, and had the set 

made up, all except one. Knowing Mrs. P 's 

prejudice against this innocent and healthy amuse^ 
ment, I declined dancing, simply out of respect to 
her feelings ; and so &e cotillon could not be 
foimed. I had occasion tQ mentioii this to-day, 
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and Mr. Armstrong at once declared that I acted 
wrong. It is too bad to have even our innocent 
acts, and those, too, in which we practice self- 
denial, condemned, and that, too, as if they were 
heinous offences !" 

" Upon what gtound did he condemn the act ?" 

" Upon the ground that it is wrong to refrain 
from doing a thing right in itself, because it iqay 
offend another's prejudices." 

'* Well, did he not prove his position to be 
true r' 

" 1 can't say that he- altogether convinced my 
reason. To me it seems that polite and courteous 
intercourse with society will always lead us to 
respect the prejudices of those we meet. Why 
should we needlessly ofiend them ?" 

*' We should not do so needlessly, Grace ; but 
when an act, innocent in itself, is to be done, then 
no considerations of respect for weak prejudices 
should be allowed to influence us, as in the case 
to which you have alluded. Dancing has its uses. 
It is the ultimate activity of certain innocent and 
joyful feelings, which, unless they found their true 
expression, would be choked up in the mind, and 
perhaps perish. These innocent affections were 
stirring within the minds of your young friends at 
Mrs. Speare's, and seeking their corresponding 
external expression, when you, out of a blind re- 
spect to a frigid, puritanical prejudice, perverted 
their happy ukimation. Was that right or wrong, 
Grace ? I am sure your own good sense will at 
once decide the question. If it is right thus to 
check innocent amusements, so necessary and so 
useful to the young, oat of respect to a single in- 
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dividual, how much more binding is the duty of 
respecting the general prejudices of a large class in 
society, and out of regard to these, never to dance 
at all, and never to take any kind of bodily or men- 
tal recreation ? Establish this principle in regard 
to dancings and the reasons for it will hold good in 
hundreds of other instances of prejudice. If it is 
right in the least things to regard prejudices, and 
from them to refrain from doing things innocent in 
themselves, then it is right in things complex. 
Depend upon it, my child, Mr. Armstrong is 
right." 

" But why need he feel himself under such 
pressing obligations to correct every little error 
into which I may happen to fall, and that, too, 
as if it was some very serious matter? It is not 
pleasant, by any means." 

"It arises, no doubt, from his strong love of the 
truth, united, perhaps, with a reluctance to see one 
for whom he has a respect adopting opinions 
which he clearly sees to be wrong." 

" I feel that he is influenced by some different 
impulse. A man who really respects a woman 
will not be always seeking to discover her errors 
and weaknesses. For my part, Mr. Armstrong's 
manner towards me constantly offends me. 1 hardly 
ever spend an hour with him that I am not made to 
feel a sense of inferiority. It is not so with other 
men. There is Mr. Milnor, for instance. I do not 
see but that he is as sound as Mr. Armstrong, and 
yet he never takes me up in the way that the other 
does. If he does not agree with me, he never seems 
to feel called upon to say so." 

** That is, Mr. Armstrong honours your jud^meia 
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by presenting reatons for changing your views, 
while Mr. Milnor flatters your pride of opinion by 
not opposing you, even when he sees you to h% 
wrong. Is not this so ?" '*- 

" I cannot see th;it it is, Aunt Mary. The one 
I believe to be governed by the rules of polite and 
gentlemanly intercourse with ladies, while the 
other is influenced by the pride of self-intelligence, 
and a love of being thought superior to every one 
else." 

While this conversation was going on, Milnor, 
now a very frequent visiter, came in. He per- 
ceived, instantly, two things : that Grace was un- 
pleasantly excited about something, and that his 
entrance gave her a particular pleasure. He 
knew that she had been riding out with. Arm- 
strong, and guessed pretty nearly the cause of the 
apparent disturbance^ Dexterously he managed 
to induce her to speak of it, and then turned the 
whole thing to his own advantage. 

" I never think it necessary to be always diflfer- 
ing from people," he found the opportunity of say- 
ing. " Opinions are of no great consequence, after 
all, and break no heads. It never seems to me to 
' be either polite or necessary to be ever advancing 
our notions in opposition to what others may think 
to be true. In nine eases out of ten we are as 
likely to be in error as they. Let us be tolerant 
of each other. All will come out right in the end. 
As for opposition and conflict, they often confirm 
others in, instead of leading them out of error. This 
has long been my opinion, and is one from which 
I uniformly act; aAd^ especially in my.intercourae 
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with ladies, do I aroid, particularly, the fault of 
argument and the introduction of differences." 

" But would yon not, Mr. Milnor," asked Mrs. 
Ellis, who was pfttoent, *''if yon heard a lady- 
friend advance erroneous opinions, and saw that 
she was acting from them, and thus doing harm in 
her social intercourse, endeavour to lead her to 
see her error V* 

*' Most certainly,** was the prompt reply ; " but, 
in doing so, I should act with delicacy and pru- 
dence, and should endeavour to lead her rather to 
see in the light of her own mind that she was 
wrong, than to convince her by direct opposition 
in the form of argument." 

" And in pursuing that course, yon would be 
successful in nine cases' out often, while in the 
other you would fail as often," remarked Grace, in 
an approving tone, and with an approving Bp>res- 
sion. ^T 

Milnor felt that he was winning his way into the 
maiden's heart. 

** Let him," he said to himself, with a feeling 
of satisfaction, " go on as he has begun, and I am 
safe. She is a lovely, intelligent girl, and where 
she can once be made to love, will love with a 
strength and depth of passion that nothing can 
move. She has her faults, though they are of lit- 
tle consequence, and can be easily looked over. 
No one is faultless." 

■From that time Milnor was more than ever care- 
ful not to offend the good opinion of herself that 
Orace entertained. He even w^nt so far as to in- 
sinuate, at times, a little well-directed flattery, thift 
,.-w^very pleasant to her ear. As for Armstrong, 
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he was too firm a lover of honesty and truth to 
modify, in any degree, his manner towards the 
maiden. He soon perceived that the gentle warmth 
that he had f^t breathing out tiorwards him was in- 
drawing itself again, and that Grace did not receive 
him as cordially as before, and seemed far less in- 
terested in his company.. He guessed the reason, 
from indications not to be mistaken, but could not 
gain his own consent to act differently. If the 
maiden he wished to choose out from the rest of 
womankind as a companion through life could not 
bear the touchstone of truth, he did not desire a 
union with her. If she would not permit him to 
point out an error before marriage, what guarantee 
had he that she would suffer him to do so after 
marriage ? Under the influence of such thoughts, 
he gradually permitted his affections to subside 
into an ordinary, polite, but rather reserved man- 
ner, thus leaving to Milnor a clear field. 

Warned against the rock upon which Armstrong 
had been cast away, he took especial care in no 

^ instance to oppose the wishes or opinions of Grace. 
Besides this negative position towards her, he 
spared no thought nor pains in seeking out the 
means of giving her pleasure, no matter how great 
the inconvenience to himself. Things that had 
before been to him altogether undelightful, so soon 
as he found that they gave her pleasure, were pro- 
posed and entered into with the livehest enjoy- 
ment. If she expressed a wish to ride, he never 
thought of asking a postponement on account of 
pressing duties. Even positive engagements with 

Others would be broken without a moment's hesi- 
tation, in order to meet the smallest of her lexpf^^s- 
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ed wishes. Thus, instead of her being led to feel 
that, in the anticipated marriage relation — for Mil- 
nor had offered hoc his hand —there were recipro- 
cal considerations, and even sacrifices, her mind 
wai flattered into the impression that she would 
be the passive recipient of all kinds of attentions ; 
that her will would, in all subsequent relations, be 
his pleasure. In all this, there was in her mind 
no consciousness of duties to be performed, or, if 
a consciousness of duty, it was exceedingly vague 
in its character. 

A short time before her marriage with Milnor, 
which took place about a year after her removal to 
Westbrook, in a conversation with her lover, she 
was led to remark that ^ome married women seem- 
ed as full of care and trouble as if they had the 
duties of a whole nation to perform. To which 
Milnor replied, 

<* I have often noticed as much myself, and it 
has always appeared to me a most repulsive fea- 
ture in marriage as we perceive it around us." ^ 

" And so it is. I can't see how a man can lore 
a woman whose soul is harrowed down to the lim- 
its of a cookery book, or whose ideas never go be- 
yond the little circle of her own family." 

" Nor can I," was the response. *' In marriage, 
as I view it, are concentred the purest joys ; and 
those who are married, if united, as they should be, 
upon a just appreciation of moral qualities, come 
into a state of greater happiness than they have 
ever yet experienced. But, if we were to judge 
from the habits, appearance, and countenances of 
the great body of wives, we should be led to tUb 
ioMtable conclusion that the married life was, to 
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women at least, a condition of slavery and unbap- 
piness. Surely this need not be ! And I am also 
sure that men do not wish it to be so. They cer- 
tainly would much rather find a cheerful wife at 
home, than one pressed down with a thous^^d 
household cares." 

" So I should think. Strange that so many mar- 
ried women fall into this unamiable habit of shut- 
ting themselves up from society, putting on long 
faces, and burying themselves amid' the thousand- 
and-one domestic duties pertaining to a family, that 
had far better be committed to the supervision of 
some one more capable, and to employ whom 
would be •& real charity. But the word domestic 
seems to fill every wife's head with the notion that 
she ought to become little more than a mere do- 
mestic.* 

" A very just remark. To me, there has never 
been that charm about the word domestic which 
there has seemed to be in it for most people's ears," 
Milnor replied, scarcely reflecting upon what he 
'was saying. Grace had expressed a sentiment, and 
he, as a matter of course, passively assented to it. 

" If I had said as much as this to Mr. Armstrong, 
I should have been compelled to listen to a homily 
on domestic virtiies," Grace said, laughing. 

*' Oh, as to Armstrong, he is more nice than wise 
sometimes," returned MQo^, joining in the laugh. 
" He would have every om welk by line and rule." 

*' If he had me for a wife, be would have a hard 
subject in his hands, I can tell him. I am as much 
for line and rule as he is, but it is my own line 
and rule. I flatter myself that I have wit enough 
to keep out of the fire." 
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** I should be sorry if you had not ; but some 
people are always concerned about others, and 
seem to imagine that none but themselves have 
any true perception of life and its duties." 

'* And that is precisely Mr. Armstrong's charac- 
ter. Why, I should be the unhappiest creature in 
the world were I wedded to a man who had no 
con6dence in my judgment, and who would be for- 
ever lookin? out for little indiscretions or wrong 
views, tluBtlie might hold them out and magnify 
them.^ 

" A most unhappy state, I should think, for any 
woman to be placed in." 

" Unhappy, indeed ! In a husband, a woman 
wants a companion and an equal, not a mentor. 
An<l any man who assumes the memorial air to- 
wards a womap, as Mr. Armstrong did towards me, 
shows that he has no true respect tor her judg- 
ment. So I felt at the time. Why, towards the 
close of his visits to our house, his company be- 
came absolutely intolerable to me." 

" And yet," remarked Milnor, whose real respect 
* for Mr. Armstrong's good sense, and strong, honest 
love of truth for its own sake, would not permit him 
to hear him condemned too entirely, " he is honest 
and sincere ; and it is for these qualities that he is 
led to speak plainly to evexy one." 

** Well, it is not in good taste, I can tell him, to 
be ever intruding his censorious remarks upon 
those who are willing to dispense with them," 
Grace responded, with some warmth. 

" Very true," was the quiet acquiescence of her 
devoted lover. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FAULTS OF CHARACTER. 
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A WEEK before the day that was to unite Lewis 
Milnor and Grace Harvey in the holy bonds of 
wedlock, the latter sat alone in earnest conversa- 
tion with her aunt, who was a woman' of much 
practical good sense. Indeed, any one who has 
lived to the age of forty or fifty, must have lived ta 
little purpose indeed if some portion of that essen- 
tial quality of mind has not been acquired. 

•• How thankful I sometimes feel," Grace re- 
marked, her eyes filling with tears as she spoke, 
" that I perceived Mr. Armstrong's>'dictatonal man- 
ner before my heart had become so much interest- 
ed in him as to have caused me blindly to look 
over 80 serious a fault. In other respects, he is a 
man calculated to captivate ^ woman's affections ; 
but this alone would have, in the end, rendered my 
union with him a miserable one. How beautiful 
the contrast between him and Mr. Milnor ! About 
the latter there is no harshness— no dictation — no 
pride of opinion — causing everything to bend be- 
fore it, and even making love its sacrifice, ^o, 
116, none of these. And yet he has 'manliness, 
strength of character, and a mind as clear and 
active as the other. Happy was the day when I 
wisely chose between them." 

" Happy may it indeed be !'* Mrs. Ellis 6aid, in 
a voice that trembled from upswelling tenderness. 
f 4^ yet, my child, you will not find your path 
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all strewn with flowers, nor your skies always 
bright." 

" I am well aware of that, aunt," Grace said, en- 
deavouring, by an effort to smile, to force back the 
tears that were ready to gush forth freely. '* Life 
has Its clouds as well as its sunshine ; its paths 
through barren wastes and dark forests, as well as 
through pleasant valleys and over smiling mead- 
ows; but, cheered by a husband's tender love, 
strengthened by his arm, and protected by his 
manly form, who would not calmly bear all these, 
and even while the storm breaks in the sky, feel 
her lot to be indeed blessed ?" 

'* To a wife who truly loves her husband, and is 
truly loved in return, even the darkest Providence 
will have its pure consolations — yea, even its un- 
speakable joys ; but few, my child, and this is a 
solemn and painful truth, do truly love each other. 
And the most painful of all is, that the wife, too 
often, is ever pouring out the treasures of a fond, 
confiding heart, for which she receives but a poor 
return." 

" But that will never be my case, Aunt Mary.** 

" I hope not, Grace." 

"I know it will not. If ever a woman was 
deeply loved, I am ; and deeply do I love in re- 
turn. Come what will, nothing can take from me 
the tender devotion of the man to whom I have 
yielded up my whole heart." 

To this Mrs. Ellis did not reply for some mo- 
ments, during which time she sat in deep thought. 
At length she said, 

" Grace, I would not be true to you, if I did not. 
Mi this important period of your life, speak to you 
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frankly and plainly. You love your intended hus- 
band with a true and earnest love, I know, and I 

^ am sure that he loves you as trifly and earnestly. 

All now is perfect love and perfect harmony be- 
tween you. Thus far, not a chord has jarred — not 
a cloud, even as small as a human hand, crossed 
your sky; but, in the very nature of things, this 
cannot always remain so. Both you and he hare 
your weaknesses of character, and your heredhaiy 
evils to fight against. There will come' times 
when these latter willact freely, and for a tinfie so 
obscure your minds as to prevent your seeing each 
other as you now do. In these states, each will 
make the painful discovery that the other is not 
perfect ; that, in fact, each is primarily a lover 
of self, and a lover of the other only secondarily." 
'* Aunt Mary, how can you speak so ?" Grace 

^ nplied, in a quick, rebuking voice. " I know that 

Lewis Milnor loves me as he loves his own life." 

'[ "Pon't deceive yourself, my child. Men do 

BOt ordinarily love anything above their lives." 
"But he does me, I know." 
" How do yon know ?" 

" He has told me so," replied, with some hesi- 
tation, the blushing maiden. 

y-' '* And no doubt believed what he said, Grace. 

But, like most ardent lovers, Mr. Milnor does not 
really know himself. In the first warm impulses 
■ of affection, all selfish feelings disappear from the 
consciousness of the lover, and it seems to him as 
if he had suddenly been inspired fropi heaven with 
a love that utterly annihilates every selfish {eeling. 
And yet that very love is a desire to possess its 

L object, to the end that it may be rendered happy in 
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snch possession And if he thinks that he lores 
that object as his life, it is because he feels that 
its possession is absolutely necessary to his hap- 
piness ; that if he were to lose it, he would be, of 
ail men, the most miserable." 

Grace sat silent after her aunt had uttered the 
last sentence. Mrs. Ellis resumed, but, as she per- 
ceived that her words were touching her niece too 
deeply, in a less serious tone. 

^ h sweetheart and a wife, Grace, are looked 
upon^ let me tell you, with different eyes. And 
you may as well know this before as after mar- 
riage." 

** f suppose they are. But you do not mean 
with less affection ?" * 

" No, I did not mean to convey that idea. But 
a husband will see faults that, when he was a lover, 
were not apparent to his eyes — and exhibit theoi 
too. And a wife will do the same." 

" I am sure I do not understand how that can 
be." 

" It is plain enough, Grace. During the pleasant 
season of courtship, each is acting, to a certain de- 
gree, a part. All good, points are suffered to ap- 
pear, and foibles and weaknesses kept out of sight 
From this cause, each is led to form too high an 
opinion of the other. Both are too apt to imagine 
a perfection and congeniality of character that sutn 
sequent intercourse discovers not to exist." 

*' I cannot believe that this is true in our case. 
I am not conscious of having acted a part, and I 
am sure Mr. Milnor has not been guilty of such 
hypocrisy towards me." 

*'Not designedly, I am well convinced. But 
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that lie has not acted towards you with the hones* 
ty he should have done — with something of the 
honesty that influenced Mr. Armstrong in his in- 
tercourse with you, I am well satisfied." 

** You are ^certainly right there, aunt," Grace 
said. " He has not been quite so honest as Mr. 
Armstrong, and I never would have tolerated him 
if he had. He made faults, or picked up httle in- 
4^^ advertencies of expression, and magnified them 
into dangerous principles. But Lewis understood 
me better." 

" He no doubt understood better how to secure 
your good opinion, and call out your affections. 
-'f" But his actions towards you have not been in all 
things such as 1 could approve." 

"In what has he acted wrong ?" 

" In consulting so constantly as he has done 
your tastes, preferences, peculiarities, and preju- 
dices. From the beginning he has deferred every- 
thing to your wishes. He has not seemed to have 
a will of his own. Wherever a question involving 
a mutual action has been concerned, your opinion 
or desire has been adopted without a word. To 
know your pleasure, and to do it, has seemed the 
very delight of his life. Now this is not as it will 
be afcer your marriage. It is not as it ought to be. 
The wife should most frequently be led by her 
Imfband's reason for doing a thing, and be always 
jgi demrous of knowing this reason, that she may com- 
'^^ pare it with her own perceptive desires. He is 
more in the rational principle of the mind, and she 
more in the intuitive; and it is by the union of 
these two into one mind that, as to interiors, the 
husband and the wife make one. • Now cannot 
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yon Bee that it wifl not be an orderly state after 
maniage for your husband to yield up all to your 
inclinations, as fae has done before your marriage ? 
And can you not ^so see that, in just the degree 
that you have received pleasure from this constant 
deference to your wishes, will be the pain you will 
experience when such a deference is withheld, as 
it must and will be ? Milnor has fallen sadly into 
the fault of nearly all young men during courtship. 
They come soliciting the hand of her they love, 
and, anxious to secure that hand, they conceal all 
harsh p6int8 in their character, and really, or appa- 
rently, take no delight in anything except in ren- 
dering the object of their preference happy. In 
doing this, no sacrifice is thought too great, and 
«ven serioVis inconveniences on other occasions 
become really pleasures. As I have said before, 
this will not long survive the marriage union. 
Man is naturally a lover of self, and this must 
come out. Instead of feeling called upon to do 
«ver3rthing for the happiness of his wife, he will 
soon begin to think, and very justly, too, that she 
ought to try and make him happy also. From the 
hour when that thought crosses his mind, may be 
dated the commencement of domestic uneasiness, 
if not unhappiness, which will continue until both 
perceive more truly than before their just relation 
to each other, and not only perceive, but become 
willing to act from such a perception. Happy ate 
ihey, my dear niece, who betimes learn wisdom ; 
who, foreseeing the evil, hide themselves away in 
a. Tight understanding of their duty, united wiUi a 
willingness to perform it !" 
" But you surely do not wbh to make it appear 
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skilled in the art of concealing their worst faults 
than others. Too many of us study rather to hide 
than subdue these faults, and therefore appear to 
be really better than we are. As, for instan^, you 
are, as you know, of a somewhat hasty temper. 
Of coarse, that is an evil. Now, under what cir- 
cumstances would you most struggle to conceal 
that fault ? Under circumstances where it would, 
if it broke f(Nth, be inevitably exposed to your in- 
tended husband, would you not ?" 

'^ I suppose I would." 

^ And it would be quite natural for you to do so. 
And no doubt such has been the guard you have 
kept upon yourself in this respect, that Mr. Milnor 
has not the most distant idea that you have this 
hasty temper." 

'* And never shall know it, aunt. If I can keep 
a guard over it successfully before marriage, I can 
do so afterward. The same motive for doing so 
will exist." 

"You will perhaps discover your mistake in 
this matter before you are married a year," was 
Mrs. Ellis's quiet answer ; " and if so, your hus- 
band will find out one instance, at least, in which 
he has been deceived in his estimation of your 
character. But there is another fault, all undis- 
covered by Mr. Milnor, I presume, which* will 
more intimately affect your future happiness; I 
. mean your impatience under opposition, and, I 
might almost call it, ydur blind determinstion to 
have your own way, if you think that way right." 

" But ought I to yield a point when I know I 
am right, Aunt Mary ?" 
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** Suppose your husband were to differ from you 
in opinion ?" 

" WeU r 

" And he were as certain that he was right as 
you were that you were right?" 

« Well ?" 

*'' Which should first give way 1^ ^ 

Grace was silent at this. question. 

"Do 'you think that you would be willing to 
3rield the 'point, if you believed yourself right V* 

" I hardly think I would." 

" Ought your husband to yield, if he believed 
himself right r 

" But we could not both be right." 

" Of course not ; and would not you be as likely 
to be wrong as your husband ?" 

' " Perhaps so ; but you need have no fears on 
tmtt score; aunt. We have not differed thus far^ 
and I don't believe ever will differ." 

** A prudent man foreseeth the evil, and hideth 
himself." 

" But the foolish pass on and are punished," 
Grace rejoined, laughing merrily, for she suddenly 
recovered her spirits, and then glided from the 
room, glad to escape the discussion of a subject by 
no means agreeable to her, and thus prevented her 
aunt from freely discharging the duty she felt to 
be required of her. 

D3 • 
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CHAPTER V. 



TWO WEDDINGS. 



ABouwthe same hour that Graqe Harvey was 
in earnest conversation with her aunt about the fu- 
ture, as has been seen in the last chapter, a fair- 
haired girl, with a light complexion, and soft, yet 
expressive blue eyes, sat by die window of a sweet 
cottage in Westbrook, over which climbed the hon- 
eysuckle and the vine, the one rich with its fra- 
grant blossoms, and the other laden with pendant 
clusters. The maiden held in her hand a small 
volume, over which she half bent in a graceful at- 
titude, and seemed altogether occupied with its 
contents. But in a little while she raised hdt 
head, with a quiet air, as a^ footstep caught her ear. 
How quickly did her soft cheek warm, and her 
mild eye brighten, as a well-known form entered, 
a moment after, her mother's beautiful cottage, and 
she arose to meet Henry Williams, her betrothed ! 

" I have just had a piece of news," he said, sa- 
luting Julia Lawson, for that was the name of the 
maiden, " and have made it an excuse to drop in 
for the second time to-day." 

•* Have you, indeed ? Well, what is it V 

** Milnor is to be married to Grace Harvey oq 
the same day we have chosen for our wedding." 

" They are really engaged, then ?" 

" Oh yes ; I thought I had mentioned this be- 
fore." « 

" No ; but I had ■nspected as much." 



...I 
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"He thinks her an angel." 

** Does he, indeed 1^ Julia said, with a smile. 

" Oh yes. I never saw a lover quite so extrav- 
agant. His eyes have become so dazzled by 
looking at her, that a dark spot seems to obscure 
the loveliness of every other maiden he gazes 
upon." 

" He never dreams, of course," returned Julia, 
pleasantly, '' that the obscurity is occasioned by 
his own imperfect vision ?" ' 

** Oh no, of course not." 

" Grace is certainly a lovely girl, so far as ap- 
pearances and manners are concerned. Never 
having met her intimately, I have not been able to 
make up my mind in regard to the loveliness of 
her disposition, though of that I have heard good 
report. She never seemed drawn towards me, and 
as she has moved in a circle somewhat above mine, 
and is an heiress intot the bargain, I have felt a 
very natural delicacy about pressing forward to 
make her acquaintance. B have met her in com- 
pany with Mr. Milnor several time^, and observed 
that he was a most assiduous lover." 

" He is truly so. I believe her v|ry footprints 
are dear to him. But I am afraid he has neither 
been just to her nor to himself in this matter." 

" How so 1" 

" He has fallen into the too common fault of ns 
tender swains, of making her believe that she is 
everything, and he nothing ; that her will and her 
pleasures are laws for his government as immuta- 
ble as the laws of the Medes and Persians." 

" A fault of which you, no doubt, feel deeply 
guilty ?" Julia said, with aa arch smile. 
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** I have, no doubt, sins to answer for on that 
head as well as he." 

" As, for instance, in the case of fixing our wed- 
ding-day three months earlier than I stipulated for," 
returned the maiden, laughing, while. her cheek 
deepened in colour, and the moisture stood in her 
eyes. 

" That was only to prepare you for the full as- 
sumption of my prerogative to rule. I did not wish 
to reverse the order too suddenly when I came to 
lay aside the character of lover and assume that of 
husband," was Wilson's pleasant reply to this sally. 

" And so you think, 1 suppose, that when your 
friend Milnor comes to reverse this order, Grace 
will not take it quite so kindly as it is presumed I 
will ?" 

" Yes, that is just what I think ; and I hare my 
doubts, also, in regard to your immediate quiet sub- 
mission," he added, gayly. : '' It is, doubtless, so 
pleasant a thing to rule a lover, that to resign the 
sceptre into the hands 'of the husband, and sink 
into a passive state of obedience, must be attended, 
with much natural reluctance. * But we shall see." 

" Oh yes ! jve shall see," returned Julia, blush- 
ing at her lover's pleasant trifling. " Then you do 
not seem very well satisfied with the prospects of 
Mr. Milnor?" she said, after pausing thoughtfully 
for a few moments. 

** I am not very seriously concerned about him, 
but still I have had occasional misgivings. I am 
afraid of her strong self-will, especially as Milnor 
is by no means deficient in the same quality of 
mind, though he has chosen to let it remain passive 
during his intercourse with Miss Harvey. Arm- 
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Strong was not quite so willing to assume a char- 
acter. He was too manly, and too honest to him- 
self and others ; and, therefore, he soon lost the fa- 
rour at first won." 

'* I have always admired the manner of his in- 
tercourse with ladies. He never flatters them, nor 
treats them like spoiled children," Julia said. 

" I wish all men were as honest as he in this 
respect." 

*' Miss Harvey is said to be very rich. Is ru- 
mour true in this instance V* 

" I believe it is." 

'* What is the extent of her fortune ?" 

**• Some say a hundred thousand dollars." 

*' Indeed ! So much as that ?" 

''Half of the sum will doubtless cover all that 
sbe is worth." 

"Even that is quite a temptation for a young 
man." 

*' To far too many young men, it is." 

" How do you Uiink Mr. Milnor feels on this 
head ?" 

" I suj^pose he feels not the slightest objection 
to the fortune, though I will do him the justice to 
say that I am very certain he loves Grace Harvey 
for herself alone. But, be that as it may, he wiU 
stand the chance of having the true ground of his 
attachment well tried." 

" How so, Henry ?" 

"In two ways, I am inclined to think. First, 
from the error he has too evidently committed, in 
allowing both himself and Grace to occupy, during 
courtship, false positions, and from the loss of an- 
ticipated wealth." 
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'* How do you mean the loss of anticipated 
wealth ?" 

" No doubt nearly the whole of Mbs Harvey's 
money lies invested in stocks, or some such securi- 
ties. To the few far-seeing and clear-headed ones, 
it has become fully apparent that the present sys- 
tem of excessive trading and excessive banking 
must soon burst, like an over-inflated balloon. 
When this takes place, as I am sadly afraid that 
it soon will, thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of persons in the United States will be involved in 
ruin. So fully do I apprehend the danger, from 
the clear exposition I have heard upon the subject, 
that 1 have already sold out the few shares of bank- 
stock I held, and invested the proceeds in a way 
to be least affected by these reverses, should they, 
unfortunately, come upon us." 

" Why, then, do you not open Mr. Milnor's ^yes 
to this fact ?" 

" So I intend doing as soon afler his marriage 
as it will be prudent to allude to the subject. At 
present it could only disturb his mind, while a fee^ 
ing of delicacy would prevent his saying anything 
either to Grace or her guardian on the subject." 

** Very true ; but I sincerely hope that no such 
catastrophe as that of which you speak is near at 
hand." 

" Some -think it very near. There h more than 
one bank in Boston towards which suspicion has 
been excited, and particularly a bank in the direc- 
tion of which the father of Grace was at one time 
prominent. My supposition is, that in the stock 
of this bank the fortune left to his child has been 
mainly invested. Until very recently, it has been 
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thonght among the most substantial institutions in 
tlie country, and no doubt was wberi Mr. Hanrey 
was connected with it ; but the knowing ones are 
beginning quietly to sell out their stock. Already 
shares have fallen one or two per cent." 

'* If such an event as that you seem to have such 
good ground for fearing should take place, it will 
try severely both Mr. Milnor and his bride. He 
does not possess property sufficient to maintain 
the style of living to which she has been used." 

" No, that is certain ; but we must hope for the 
best, both for others and ourselves. Perhaps we 
shall have our own trials in this respect, though not 
on so large a scale. With all my prudence and fore- 
thought, I may not be able to retain even the small 
patriodony to which I have trusted for many of 
life's blessings, in asking you to share with me in 
this world's weal or wo." 

**That trial, whenever it comes, will only, like 
. the darkness of night, reveal stars in our firma- 
ment of whose existence we should ^otherwise 
have had no knowledge," the maiden said, with 8 
trembling voice and a dimming eye. 

Williams responded only by a tender salutation 
as he drew his arm around Julia's waist and 
pressed her to his side. He felt doubly blessec 
under the consciousness that life's changes, \h 
they even attended with clouds and storms, woulc 
only unite them more closely. 

The short intervening space of time soon passed 
bringing the day that was to unite the two couplei 
in wedlock's sacred bonds. At the house of Mrs 
Ellis a large and gay company was assembled ti 
witness the nuptial rites, comprising the wealthiea 
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and most fashionable people of Westbrook. While 
these were gathering below, Grace sat, all attired 
for the ceremony, her lover by her side, with a 
heart too full of joyful feelings, and thoughts too 
full of pleasant images, to permit her to converse 
farther than to make replies to the few remarks 
that were addressed -to her. Before her the whole 
world seemed bright as the unclouded sky, and 
her path through it soil with thickly-strewn flow- 
ers, that loaded the air with their balmy fragrance. 

A few dwellings removed from that of Mrs. El- 
lis a similar scene was passing, but in a far quieter 
way. Julia Lawson, with three or four intimate 
friends, was in her chamber, and awaiting, like 
Grace Harvey, the moment when she should be 
called upon to pledge eternal fidelity to one whose 
virtues had won her heart. Below were assem- 
bled a few friends, but each one loved the gentle 
girl whose marriage they had come to celebrate 
as a daughter or a sister. In her own circle, she 
ever diffused around her the odour of a sweet 
spirit, that sought only to make others happy ; and 
this, whenever the thought of her was awakened, 
touched the inward sense with a peculiar delight. 
tier image, therefore, was never present to any 
without a feeling of affection. It was this feeling 
that had drawn together the little company who 
had assembled to give her joy upon her wedding, 
day. 

Hearty congratulations mingled with warm kiss- 
es, and a gay scene of confusion, that reigned for 
full half an hour, followed the union of Grace Har- 
vey ivith Lewis Milnor. All was delightful, and 
every one happy — the lovely bride the happiest of 
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all. And yet there was much around her that 
was bright only on the glittering surface. Kind 
words. were spoken, and kind wishes offered, to be 
quickly forgotten, or only remembered at intervals 
that would become more and more distant from 
each other, as days, and weeks, and months weni 
steadily by. There is somaihing in a gay wed- 
ding-parly, made up of the young and beautiful 
who are just entering life, and of the middle-aged 
and aged who have tried and proved many of its 
sober realities, that awakens a feeling of peculiar 
interest. How naturally recur our thoughts to 
other days — to a similar scene that passed long, 
long ago — to the promise of that happy hour — to 
the real life that has taken the place of dreamy 
anticipations of the future, so full of a deluding ro- 
mance. And ihen we look at the new-made bride, 
and the young circle around her, and half sigh as 
we think of that uncertain future — of the many 
who have tried it, like them, with an eager confi- 
dence, and been painfully disappointed. 

There were those present when Grace Harvey re- 
sponded to the vows of her betrothed who felt thus 
and who thought thus ; and there were those, also, 
who could never look upon a happy bride without 
an involuntary sigh — a sigh for themselves, spring- 
ing from the remembrance of past times of trial, mis- 
understandings, and, perchance, open bickerings, 
that had poisoned the fountains from which flowed 
all that made life truly desirable. Like her, they 
had perceived no cloud above the bright horizon-^ 
had dreamed of none — far less imagined thatft>m 
their own spirits would go up the vapours which 
would at last become thick and lowering, and from 
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which would finally burst a devastating storm, 
whose marks and scars could never be effaced. 

But there were feW, if any, who thought thus in 
the select company that gathered around Julia Law- 
son, and listened to her vows that were meekly 
uttered. They were of those who, like her, had 
early learned to know^themselves — had early prac- 
tised the higher precepts of truth, which teach this 
most important lesson: that man's unhappiness 
springs from his blind love of self, and that true 
happiness can only spring from a self-sacrificing 
spirit, a spirit which seeks to bless others. In 
that humble spirit resides the secret of true happi- 
ness on earth. 

A spectator, all unacquainted with the charac- 
ters, history, and prospects of the two maidens, 
might have concluded that Grace was far the hap- 
piest bride ; that there was something far too se- 
rious, even sad, he might think, in the thoughtful 
countenance of Julia. But he would have judged 
erroneously. The rays that glitter and sparkle 
upon the rippling surface, descends not into the 
hidden waters. It is the placid lake that receives, 
even into its depths, the blessed sunshine, with its 
light and warmdi. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRUE ENDS OF LIFE — THEIR IMPORTANCE. 

'^ouR bark is now fairly upon the waters, my 
children," Mrs. Ellis said to the happy young 
couple a few days after their marriage, *' and the 
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sea appears calm and pleasant before you. If my 
prayers were answered, it would remain thus calm 
and pleasant unto the end of your voyage. But it 
will not remain with a surface all unruffled, nor will 
a sky unobscured by clouds bend always smilingly 
over you as now. The face of nature is a true 
representative of life : to-day the leaves are bright, 
the air mild and balmy, and the earth rejoicing in 
sweet blossoms and fruits, with rich foliage gently 
tindulating in the summer breezes. To-morrow 
all is changed. Thick clouds have obscured the 
sun, and a tempest has burst from the very sky but 
yesterday all bright and serene. In a little while 
this passes away, and all looks calm and beauti- 
ful as before, save here and there some token of 
the storm : a broken branch, a riven trunk, or some 
beautiful parterre with its gay blossoms all marred 
by the wind and rain. 

'' Thus, tny dear children, will your life be 
checkered by -sunshine and storm. Pray HeaTen 
that the tempest-marks be not too deep !" 

" You are in a soberer mood than usual this 
morning, aunt?" Grace said, half laughing, . half 
serious. 

*' I rarely see any one for whom I feel a strong 
regard, entering upon life as you are now, without 
feeling sober. That you will be happy in each 
other, and continue to love each other with in- 
creasing affection, I am sure. But I am also sure 
that you will be tried in the fire, as all are in this 
life— 

*< * Your droM to eonrame, and your go]d to refine.* 

Without being thus tried, you cai)not possibly so 
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know yourselves, so understand life's truest and 
best ends, as to be really happy." 

'* 1 don't wish to be any happier than I now am," 
Grace replied to this, looking up into her husband's 
face with a glance of fond confidence. *^ I am 
perfectly happy." 

" No doubt of it, my child," Mrs. Ellis said ; ** but 
life is not all a honey-moon. The blossom, with 
its beauty and fragrance, both so delightful to the 
sense, sport only for a brief season in the breeze 
snd sunshine, and then gives place to the hardier 
and externally less attractive fruit, and this, warm- 
ed by the sun, matured and strengthened by the 
storm, swells into delicious maturity. In which 
state, suppose you, were the tree endowed with 
consciousness like you, would it be most truly hap- 
py: in the gentle spring-time, when each bough 
put forth a hundred sweet blossoms, and load 
ed the breeze with rich odours, or in sober au- 
tumn, when every branch was bending with golden 
fruit ? Surely it would be happier far when the 
end for which it had put forth its blossoms was 
gained. The tree would not delight in its blos- 
soms because they were beautiful and fragrant 
alone, but because they were a sweet promise of 
fruit, the end of its existence. So should ii be 
with you, my children. You are now in the spring- 
time of life, your young minds blossoming with a 
like rich promise of fruit. Do not, then, rest in the 
mere delight you now feel. Think of the true end 
of your existence." 

** What is that true end ?" asked the husband of 
Grace. 

*'To bring into active use all the gifls which 
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have been fVeelj given to you, even as the tree 
does, for the good of all." 

" We are not, then, to live for ourselves ?** 

" Certain! J not. Does the tree produce fruit for 
itself? Is all the delight we have imagined it to 
feel in the production of this fruit in consequence 
of' a selfish anticipation ? - No : it is a happy la^ 
bourer for t^e good of others, and thankfully re- 
ceives its own portion in due season from the 
bountiful storehouse of nature." 

'* But we are not trees," Grace said, smiling. 

" Nor angels either, my 'dear ; and yet the same 
principle of delight in living for others, and not foT; 
ourselves, appertains to the angels. If primarily 
to regard others be a true principle in heaven, 
ought it not to be true also on earth ? Can any 
principle opposite to -a heavenly principle be other 
than evil ? Surely it cannot require more than a 
single abstract thought to make you conscious 
that to regard only your own happiness is wrong. 
In everything we see from the hand of a wise 
Creator, that has not be^n perverted by evil, is ap« 
parent this regard to use. Look, first, at the min- 
eral kingdom. What is (be effort there ? Is it to 
sustain itself merely, or is it not to sustain the 
vegetable kingdom ? Again, see how, in the ve- 
getable kingdom, the end is to sustain the animal 
kingdom, and in all three of these kingdoms to 
sustain man. ' How beautifully apparent is this to 
the most thoughtless observer ! Look, also, to the 
human body. The arm does not labour for itself, 
the eye see for itself, nor the ear -hear for itself. 
Is it to sustain its own life that the heart toils on 
with unremitting energy,, or that the lungs per- 
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form, whether we sleep or wake, their allotted 
duty ? No ! Each organ and member of the body 
labours for the good of the whole, and receives its 
sustenance from the whole. And thus would it be 
in human society, which is truly a mari, only in a 
larger form than the individual, because a complex' 
of individuals, were each one governed by true 
principles. Did each one have a broad and gen- 
erous regard for the whole, instead of selfishly 
struggling to appropriate all the good things of life 
to himself. ^ 

** As I have just remarked," continued Mrs. El- 
lis, ''you are both now in the spring-time ofXra* 
grant blossoms, and you are happy in the beauty 
and sweetness that surrounds you; but -do not 
commit the fatal error. of resting contented with 
the blossoms ; hail them rather as the precursors of 
fruit, that when they have lived their brief day, and 
fallen to the ground, you may be blessed in the 
consciousness that each has lefl a germe which will 
grow into ripe and delicious fruit, freely to be 
given for the good of all. Believe me, my chil- 
dren, that in now setting out in life, you cannot 
commit an error which will be more fatal to your 
happiness than the error of believing that you are 
primarily to consider yourselves instead of others. 
This may sound strange to you, and it would have 
sounded strange to me, had any one thus spoken 
to me when at your age. Nevertheless, it is a 
truth, and one which I never cease to regret that I 
had not known and believed in years long since 
passed into oblivion. The desire of being useful 
to others is the only thing that can truly conjoin 
you as one. It is the end that unites. If your 
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end be a generous regard to the good of society as 
one man, nothing can come in to disturb the unity 
with which you seek' that end ; but if happiness 
to yourselves be the end, then you become separ- 
ated into individuals, each of whom has a distinct 
regard to the. means of attaining happiness, and 
must, sooner or later, interfere with each othef. 
This is inevitable. If two, in the effort to act as 
one, make happiness an end, they will find exist* 
ing in themselves opposing principles, that will cre- 
ate mutual unhappiness. So of a society, which 
unites to secure benefit to itself, regarding itself 
above the common good. Internal discords will 
be generated, for each individual who unites un- 
der such a principle will regard his own good 
more than he does the good of his society, and, 
therefore, will be watchful and suspicious in regard 
to every act, lest it affect him personally. The 
same holds good in regard to political parties^ 
which I need not tell you, Lewis, are ever and 
anon rent in sunder by internal divisions. The 
causes of these are fully apparent from what I 
have said. Study, then, to put away a merely self- 
ish regard for your own happiness, and endeavour 
to think of others, and to make good to the whole 
an end. If you do this, then a regard for each 
other wili come naturally, as an end superior to a 
regard for self; and then you will be truly happy 
in your wedded life, no matter whether there be 
clouds or sunlight in your sky." 

** I believe yours is the true philosophy," Milnoi 
said, with a thoughtful air, as Mrs. Ellis ceased 
speaking, **but I do not know who can fully 
adopt it. For my part, I feel that I am too si^lfisl^ 
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to devote myself to the well-being of others : nor 
do I see, in the present state of the world, that 
any such devotion would result in good." 

** It would not, if you neglected your ordinary 
duties, to run about. Quixotically, to redress wrong 
and relieve the needy." 
' '* But my ordinary duties regard my own inter- 
ests. I follow my profession as a lawyer from 
personal ends." 

" Could you not follow it as energetically as you 
now do, if you mainly regarded justice to the 
whole community?" 

" Perhaps I mig'ht, though I doubtless would be 
prevented from undertaking prosecutions for the 
sake of heavy fees, that I knew could not be sue- 
cessful without doing violence to justice." 

^' And in not undertaking such prosecutions, you 
would be governed by a regard to the public 
good?" 

'* Certainly ; and that would be rigjht." 

** Can a truly honest roan act in any other way ?" 

" You probe closely. Aunt Mary ; but I suppose 
I must answer you in the negative." 

" Now, is it not possible for every man, no mat- 
ter what orderly occupation he may follow, to be 
governed in every transaction by a regard to the 
good of his neighbour, and yet not suffer in his in- 
dividual interests ?" 

'* I suppose it is." 

" As, for instance, may not the soldier fight from 
a love of country just as faithfully, and even far 
more so, than from the merely seltish love of pay, 
or a reputation for courage? And may not the 
magistrate dispense justice as truly when governed 
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by considerations of equity, as when governed by 
some end to his own interests ? And so of the phy- 
sician, the merchant, the artisan, the tiller of the 
ground, and others ?^ And farther, will not the sol- 
dier stand as good a chance of honour and advance- 
ment, the magistrate of retention in his office, the 
physician, the merchant, the artisan, and others, of 
the just reward of their toil, as if they were govern- 
ed solely by personal ends ?" 

" Assuredly they will." 

" Then you see, that for* any one to act from an 
end of good to the whole, is not to injure himself. 
Is it not possible for you to plead the cause of in- 
nocence as faithfully with justice as the leading 
end in your mind, as you could were a fee the 
governing impulse ?" 

" Yes ; and perhaps far more so." 

" You say right. The higher, and purer, and 
therefore the less selfish the end from which a 
man acts, the clearer will be his mind, and the 
more powerful his demonstrations of truth." 

" Doubtless, an immutable truth. My own ex- 
perience in my profession conoborates it. The 
best effort I ever made was one in which I be- 
came voluntarily the counsel of a poor, but injured 
man." 

" The pure love of justice which jrou then fell 
opened your mind to an influx of light from above* 
from whence all that is good and true flows down 
to us." 

"And therefore the purer, and, consequently, 
higher our ends of action, the more are our minds 
opened to the reception of light from above." 

" Yes ; and as all true wisdom and power are. 
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from above, only they who by pure ends connect 
themselves, as it were, with Heaven, can have true 
power." ^ 

" But, Aunt Mary, L know men of impure minds, 
and evil ends of life, who yet' have vigorous intel- 
lects, and who sway the multitude at will." 

'* Theirs is the power of darkness, and by it 
they move men by what is evil in them." 

" But have we not men in high and important 
stations, who are known to have sought those sta- 
tions merely for the sake of power and emolument, 
who yet discharge the duties of their offices with 
justice and judgment ?" 

" We have." 

" Does not this destroy your position ?" 

" No ; there is power in order, and, therefore, in 
orderly official stations. In other words, there is 
a power in office that is independent of the in- 
cumbent's individual character* Place any man in 
office, and while in it he is a different man from 
what he is when out of it, and ^cts froti a different 
influx of light int^ his mind. The end of the office 
being good toUhe whole, the man who fills the 
office, although he may be a very selfish man, and 
care nothing for the office except for the sake of 
what it gives him, will, in all his official acts, have 
Inore or less regard- to the general good. Still, it 
^)ften happens that a man becomes so thoroughly 
depraved in mind that he will pervert his office for 
selfish ends. These instances, however, are not 
glaring." v 

" 1*0 act from a general regard to the good of 
the whole as a principle of life, now that ypu have 
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presented it to my mind clearly, seems very beauti- 
ful," Milnor said, speaking in an earnest voice. 

" A very beautiful theory, truly," added Grace. 

''A thoroughly practical principle,- 1 am satis- 
fied," remarked Milnor, with emphasis. 

" It is, my dear children," resumed Mrs. Ellis, 
" eminently practical, and involves, as I have be- 
fore said, your best interests in life." 

" I feel deeply conscious that it does," Milnoir 
returned. " I never saw the whole subject of life 
as I now see it ; I never felt that so much hung 
upon our ends of action. Now I see that upon 
them everything depends. Life is a matter of se- 
rious consideration." 

" So I should think by your countenance," Grace 
said, laughing. " I never saw you look so solemn 
in my life !" 

This playful sally turned the subject into a leas 
absorbing and more cheerful current. 



CHAPTER Vn, 

A STORM FROM A SUMMER 8K7. 

' '' Bless me !" ejaculated Mr. Milnor, one morn- 
ing, about two weeks after his marriage, lifting hi* 
eyes from a newspaper which he held in his hand^ 
and looking into the face of his wife with an ex« 
pression of alarm on his countenance. 

" What is it ? What is the matter ?" asked 
Grace, eagerly, her face reflecfing the alarm visi- 
ble upon that'of her husband's. 

» The Bank in Boston has failed !" 
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*' Failed !" exclaimed Grace, starting to her feet, 
and becoming deadly pale. 

'* It is too true ; and i(-is stated, besides, that 
not even the bills will be paid, leaving the stock a 
total loss. How much had you in that stock ?" 

" A large amount. Some thirty or forty thousand 
dollars, I believe." 

*' And the balance of your fortune is in bank- 
stock likewise 1" • < ■ 

'* Yes ; the entire balance, whatever it Js, is in 
the stock of the Bank." 

" The Bank ! Let me see ;" and Milnor 

again referred to the newspaper. In a few mo- 
ments he read aloud, 

" Great excitement has existed throughout the 
city, and several of our institutions have been run 

upon ; among them the Bank, from which 

nearly one hundred thousand dollars in specie 
have been drawn. Few expect its doors to be 
opened co-morrow morning; but we shall see." 

" Too bad ! too badT' were the. bitterly-uttered 
words of Lewis Milnor, as he dropped the paper, 
and commenced pacing the room backward and 
forward, his lips tightly compressed, and a dark 
frown upon his brow. He seemed for the moment 
to forget his young bride — to forget everything but 
the fact that a handsome fortune, made his own in 
a moment, had, in as brief a space, passed beyond 
his grasp forever. He had flattered himself that 
the wealth which would go with the hand of the 
lovely girl mad^ no part of the inducement which 
had led him to win her young heart. It had only 
been for herself that he had loved her. Now the 
nature of his love was suddenly and severely tried, 
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and 'the drossr exposed not only to himself, but 
saddest of all, to Grace, who saw, too plainly, tha 
she had not been luved for herself alone. Tor one 
like her to make such a discovery, and at such i 
time, was a terrible trial — a trial that seemed tO< 
great for endurance. For a moment she seemec 
driven almost to the verge of madness ; but sh€ 
rallied with a vigorous effort, and was just passing 
from the room, when her husband, fully restorec 
to consciousness, and painfully aware that he hac 
betrayed far too openly his real feelings, caughi 
her arm, and said, 

" Grace ! only for your sake does this heavy re- 
verse pain me.** 

But she had seen his true state written upon hia 
countenance too plainly. No words could falsify 
it. She stood still, and, lookmg him steadily in the 
face, said calmly, but with marked emphasis, 

"I only wish that it had occurred one week 
earlief." 

"Why do you say that, Grace?" 

" Then you would have been — " 

" In the name of Heaven, what has happened ?" 
exclaimed Mrs. Ellis, who came into the room a1 
the -moment, and was instantly struck with alarm 
at the changed aspect and manner of the young 
couple. Her interrogation prevented Grace from 
finishing her sentence, who, disengaging herself 
from the hand of her husband, glided away, leaving 
him to make to her aunt the sad communication of 
her changed lot. 

'* Tell me, Lewis, what has happened !" Mrs. 
Ellis said, as soon as Grace had left the room. 

» The Bank has failed, and the Bank 

F 
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has been run upon ; and it was not supposed last 
night that its doors would be opened, this morning,'' 
Miinor replied^ in a calm roice. 

" Merciful Heaven ! then are we indeed all beg- 
gars !" was Mrs. Ellis's instant exclamation, press- 
ing her hands to her forehead, and linking back 
upon a chair. 

'* Your money is not also in those institutions ?" 
Miinor said, in a sympathizing voice. 

" Yes, it is all there, and all doubtless gone." 
" Perhaps not. 1 will go instantly to Boston, 
and learn the whole truth. But be of good cour- 
age ; let what will come, I have something to fall 
back upon : not much, it is true. But, to make up 
for all deficiencies, I have a willing heart and 
ready hands. The cloud has gathered quickly, 
indeed, over our sky ; let us hot yield to the teni- 
pest, but rather meet the storm with calm brows 
and trusting hearts." 

" My heart blesses you for such words, Lewis ! 
They call my thoughts back tq submission," Mrs. 
Ellis said, in a voice that had regained its firm- 
ness. '* Go at once, as you propose, to Boston. 
Make all requisite investigations, and advise with 
my agent, and the guardian of Grace, as to the 
wisest course to be pursued. In the mean time, we 
will wait here as patiently as possible, and en- 
deavour to be prepared for the worst." 

Without pausing for farther conference, Miinor 
turned .from Mrs. Ellis, and sought Grace in her 
chamber. There he found her, seated by a table, 
with her face buried in her hands, and her whole 
appearance indicative of a strong mental conflict. 
" Grace," he said tenderly, laying his hand upon 
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her, " Aunt Mary thinks I had better go immedi- 
ately to Boston." 

No reply was made to this, nor the slightest in- 
dication given that Grace was aware of her hus- 
band's presence. 

« Do you not think I had better go 1^ he asked, 
after pausing for a few minutes. 

'* You can do just as you please," Grace replied 
to this, in a cold, indifferent tone, and without lift- 
ing her bead. 

Stung m6re by her manner and tone than by her 
words, Milnor turned instantly away and left the 
room, though his heart reproved him as he did so ; 
but his pride was deeply wounded. A weakness 
— nay, a mercenary spirit had betrayed itself, and 
had even been discovered by her from whom, 
above all the world, he would most have desired to 
conceal it ; and she had felt its existence in him, 
and it had filled her heart — so he supposed — with 
an emotion of conten^t, and had caused her, under 
this feeling, to repulse him. 

It was some time before, under the conflicting 
thoughts and feelings that ruled alternately, he 
could again bring up his mind to the determination 
to repair to Boston, and make an effort to secure 
at least a portion of his wife's suddenly- wrecked 
fortune. Had it not been that Mrs. Ellis's inter- 
ests were deeply at stake as well as his own, it is 
more than probable that he would not have left 
Westbrook that day, and perhaps not at all, for the 
purpose of taking steps to secure a dollar of his 
wife's property. Conscious that his heart, all un- 
known to himself, had rested, with no small share 
of affection, upon the handsome fortune that was 
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to go with the hand of Grace Harvey, and angry 
with himself for having been governed in any de- 
gree by so low a motive, it was trying him too se- 
verely to have added thereto the heart-sickening 
knowledge that this ^ had been discovered and re- 
sented by his jvife before the first month of their 
married life had passed away. . The richest dowry 
in the world seemed now like -unattractive earth, 
compared to the confidence and love x>f his bride. 
To win back these, he would have thrown a dozen 
fortunes like that she had lost to the wind, nor giv- 
en a sigh for the vanishing treasuresi, - - « 

But, as whatever was to be done had to be 'done 
quickly, Milnor held another brief interview with 
Mrs. £lli$ in regard to her own aQairs, and then, 
without again seeing Grace, started for Boston. A 
ride of four hours gave him time for much reflec- 
tion and close self-examination, not unmingled with 
troubled thoughts for the future. That he had cal- 
culated much, though before all unackhowledged 
to himself, upon the standing, and power to follow 
out some fondly*cherished schemes which the 
wealth of Grace would' give him, was now too ap- 
parent to his mind ; a^pd, try all he could, he found 
it impossible not to feel disappointed, on his own 
account, at the threatened loss of every dollar of 
this wealth. His conscious selfishness chafed 
him exceedingly, and was ten times more galling 
from the fact that he had, in a moment of weak- 
ness, betrayed it to his wife. So strongly was he 
afl^ected by this, that, before his arrival in Boston, 
he had pretty well made up his mind not to see the 
guardian of Grace at all. The motive for this was 
twofold: primarily, to let his wife feel that he 
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was indifferent whether he received any property 
by her or not, and, therefore, that in her judgment 
of him as mercenary she had done him a wrong ; 
and, secondarily, as a kind of punishment for this 
very mercenary feeliog, which he was so anxious 
to make Grace beheve he had never experienced. 

Mrs. Ellis did not see Grace from the time 
when she had learned from Milnor the fact of the 
failure in Boston until after he had departed for the 
city. She then sought her in her chamber, and 
found h^r seated by a table, her face bidden in her 
hands, very much in the same position that her 
husband had left her in so suddenly a short time 
before. 

" My dear Grace !" she said, tenderly, as she 
seated herself by the side of her niece, and drew 
an arm around her, " do hot weakly give way un- 
der this sudden loss' of mere ^ external things. I, 
too, will doubtless lose all, and be left, in the de- 
cline of life, without the stay which you can lean 
upon — a husband's devoted affection." 

A free gush of tears was the only indication 
that Grace heard the words of her aunt, who, af- 
ter a pause, went on : 

*' It may not, however, be as bad as would at 
first appear. Perhaps we shall save a portion of 
our property—- enough to keep us above depend- 
ance." 

*' Heaven grant that it may be so !" sobbed out 
Grace. "I would rather die than be dependant 
upon my husband for a support." 

"That, my child, is a wrong feeling. Upon 
whom, if not on him, can you have any claim ?" 

"I would rather die than be dependant upon 

F3 
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him !" was the young wife's only reply, made with 
something of indignation in her voice. 

*' Grace ! this must not be. Such a feeling is 
unworthy of your own heart, and unjust to a hus- 
band whose love a change like this can only in- 
crease, not diminish. It is, doubtless, a source of 
pain, and even mortification, to find that, instead of 
rewarding him with a rich dowry of external bless- 
ings, as well as the blessing of a true heart, you 
will, in all probability, be able only to give him the 
latter. Still, do not wound him, do not insult him 
by an intimation like lliis, that you suspect him to 
have been influenced by a regard for your fortune 
more than by a love for yourself." 

'' I only wish it had happened a week ago — then 
he would have been free !" Grace returned, with 
warmth. 

" If it had, it would not have retarded your mar- 
riage a day." 

" It would have put it off forever !" bitterly re- 
sponded the young wife, her tears flowincr freely. 

'* Are you mad, Grace !" exclaimed Mrs. Ellis 
at this, in a voice of mingled- astonishment and re- 
buke. '' Have you really had so little true confi- 
dence in the man you were willing to marry as all 
this indicates ? Shame on you for the base sus- 
picion against a true heart that you have suffered 
yourself to entertain ! I know Lewis Milnor bet- 
ter!" 

But to all this Grace remained silent. Gladly 
would she have believed that her aunt's rebuke 
was just;— that her husband had loved her for her- 
self alone. But she coidd not. She had seen a 
different sentiment in his face. Too vividly had 
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the keen disappointment he felt at the sudden kM 
of her property been pictured there, and too co 
rectly had she read the blasting record. At fir 
this had made her feel indignant ; but too truly an 
too deeply had she loved him to suffer such i 
emotion to remain long predominant. It gradual) 
gave place tp a most heart-sickening state of mind- 
one in which a consciousness of having poured an 
her heart's best treasures upon one who had love 
her mainly from selfish ends, crushed down h< 
feelings, and made her almost wish to die. 

It was all in vain that her aunt talked to he 
and represented the wicked injustice of the sin 
picion which it was evident to her had been aw] 
kened in the mind of Grace. Had she known tl 
cause of .her convictions, her better knowledge c 
human nature, with its infirmities, and its struggle 
against conscious evils, it might have been in h< 
power to have given to Grace some thoughts thi 
would have elevated her into a truer appreciation < 
Milnor's character and state of mind. But, bIu 
gether ignorant in this respect, she could not tru] 
meet the mentally-diseased state of her niece, who; 
she was at last compelled to leave to her own bi 
ter thoughts. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

DARK PROSPECTS. 

It was nearly dark when Milnor arrived in Bo 
ton, his mind still in a state of confusion 'and ec 
citement. Lodg before he had reached the city, 1 
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had learned that the Bank had, as it had been 

apprehended would be the case on the day pre- 
vious, closed its doors. His first step was to call on 
Mrs. £llis'^ agent, a plain, common-sense-looking 
merchant, whose age was about sixty. From him 
he learned that the amount of stock held by his wife's 
aunt in the two banks, and which had constituted 
the whole of her little fortune, had been thirty 
thousand dollars ; that immediately on the failure 
of these institutions the stock fell to sixty cents in 
the dollar, at which rates , he had sold, securing 
eighteen thousand dollars. He was engaged in 
writing to Mrs'.' Ellis a statement of these facts 
when Milnor called upon him. 

" Do you know what steps the guardian of her 
niece has taken in respect to her interests, Mr. 
Goodlow ?" asked Milnor, in a tone of affected in- 
difference. 

*' None at all. In fact, he left here for the 
South a week ago, and I very much fear that by 
the time the news reaches hini, and he returns, the 
stock will be down to ten cents. My own im- 
pression now is, that things have been very badly 
managed in both of these institutions, and that, in 
fact, not a dollar of the capital stock will be paid." 

'" There is great danger, then, of her loss being 
a total one ?" 

" There is great danger. She was married but 
a few days since ?" 

"Yes." ■". . 

" And you are her husband, I presume ?" 

"I am," was Milnor's calm reply. 

"You seem to take the matter quite coolly?^.; 

'* There is no use^ in being excited abo&viot \ 
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Still, I feel deeply interested; and this, I tmst, 
more on my wife's account than my own, as it 
will not be in my power to retain for her those «l? 
egances of life to which she has been so Iim|^ 
used." 

'* These she would have to give up, even if shtf 
were not married." 

" Very true. Still, she cannot give them op 
without pain." 

" Salutary pain, perhaps," replied the old man, 
bluntly — " a little of which very useful commodi^ 
does us UQ great harm." 

" Pretty cool philosophy that," Milnor returned, 
with equftl bluntness, '' and much more easily ap-> 
plied to others than ourselves." 

*' No doubt of it in the world ; but it is true, 
nevertheless. As I had it on my mind to say, t 
will add, that to you this event knay not be unat- 
tended with use." 

"In what way?" 

" You will not, I presume, as I judge you to b* 
a young man of candour, deny that the very pretty 
fortune of Grace Harvey had some influence over 
your very decided preference for herl" The' 
calm, steady, penetrating, yet benevolent eye of 
the merchant, as it rested upon the face of Milnor, 
prevented any eqMivocation in his reply. 

'* It has,, doubtless, had its influence ; but I 
must be allowed to say that I was far from being 
conscious of that influence. I believe, if I know 
myself, that I would have loved her with equal ai^ 
deucy had she not possessed a single dollar.'^ 

" You mutt not be offended if I question that 
You do not know yourself, young man. If yoa 
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were drawn tovrards her in any degree by the at- 
traction of wealth, then, if there had been no 
wealth, the attraction could not have been so 
strong. Is not that logically true V* 

*' Perhaps it is } still, I must repeat that I was 
totally unconscious of that attraction.'' 

" Very well. Tiiis sudden disaster has, no 
doubt, made you conscious of it ?" 

'* It has, to a certain extent ; but who would not 
have felt a similar weakness ?" 

" Perhaps no one. Few, probably, in so slight 
a degree as yourself. Still, its existence at all is 
an alloy which should never adulterate wedded 
love ; and the circumstance, no matter how pain- 
ful, that reveals its existence, is a blessing." 

'* I am not so certain of that," Milnor said, after 
a deeply-thoughtful pause ; " at least, not in my 
own case. Happy would it have been if that se- 
cret bia^ had never come to the light, and exhibit- 
ed its bliisting deformity !" 

^* Now you show painful feelings. Why is this, 
Mr. Milnor ?"\- • 

Another and longer pause ensued, during which 
time the young man's eyes rested abstractedly upon 
the floor. At length- he raised them, and looked 
the merchant steadily in the face for some mo- 
ments. The calm, truly benevolent expression of 
the old man's countenance inspired him with con- 
fidence, and he said, 

'' The reason is soon ..told. When it did be- 
come apparent, brought to the light of day by the 
intelligence that my wife's wealth had taken to it- 
self wings, the eyes of Grace saw it as well as my 
wn. To me the discovery produced shame and 
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regret — ^lo her it proved like the touch of a rude 
hand to the mimosa's shrinking petals. Sadly do 
I fear that the sun, which rose so brightly above 
our horizon, will never, again smile from beneath 
the black clouds that envelop it." 

Milnor's voice trembled, and he exhibited strong 
emotion. 

" She thought you perfect, no doubt," the old 
man remarked, calmly, after Milnor had regained, 
in a measure, his self-possession. 

" Perhaps that may have been her error." 

" And no doubt was, as well as your own in re- 
gard to her. It is the common error of lovers, 
and one the awaking from which always brings 
pain. Had not Grace made the discovery uoW, 
she would have' made it soon. What is in, will, 
some time or other, in an unguarded moment, come 
out. This is an invariable law. Before you had 
been married a month, something would have oo 
curred to awaken you from your delusive dream to 
the painful consciousness that each of you had 
overrated the other ; that in the very bosom 
where you had fondly dreamed there resided all 
human perfection, were self-will, pride, suspicion, 
a predominating love of self, with other evils, in 
forms too varied and numerous to be known at a 
single glance." 

'* You draw a dark and exaggerated picture, I 
am sure," Milnor replied to this. 

'' No doubt it so appears to you, yet the picture 
is a true one. You and Grace, as well as every 
other man and woman born into the world, were 
born into hereditary evils. That you, of course, 
know ?" 
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« Yes." 

*' And do you not also know, that, nntil a man or 
a woman arrives at the age of rationality and free- 
dom, these hereditary evils cannot be put away ?" 

^* 1 am also aware of that fact." 

" And, also, that these cannot be put away ex- 
cept by a resistance of them when they become 
active ?" 

•* Yes, I know that also." 

^' Very well. What, then, do you suppose to be 
the most universal and deeply-seated evils in the 
human mind?" 

" Self-love, with its kindred evils." 

*^ And these, then, exist both in your mind, and 
in the mind of Grace, by transmission ?" 

^ Yes, I suppose so, though weakened in the 
degree, that, since we both came to the age of ra- 
liouality and freedom, we have struggled against 
them." 

** Precisely in that degree. Now, is it reason- 
able to suppose that one so young as Grace, and 
mirrounded as she has been by everything to min- 
ister to her pleasures, could have made much prog- 
ress in the work of resisting evils ?" 

"Perhaps not." 

** Have you made much progress ?" 

** Not much." 

** Then you have come together, each under the 
Tain idea that the other was free from human im- 
perfections. Is it any wonder that the first dark 
cloud that shadowed your path — the first shock 
that disturbed you, has revealed some of the lurk- 
ing enemies that lay hidden in your bosoms ? No, 
certainly not! To Grace, the discovery which 
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you say she has made, that yov really entertained 
an affection for her money as well as for herself, is 
lio doubt a deeply painful one. But if she loves yoa 
truly, as I doubt not, that genuine affection, espe- 
cially if you let bier see that you have not loved 
her for her money alone— that you do really love 
her, and tenderlyr— ^will bring back her heart with 
her confidence to bless yon. Fear not that the 
cloud which now darkens your sky will ever re- 
main there. Clouds are not permanent things. 
But, in order to their rapid dispersidti, and in or- 
der to prevent their frequent return, be willing to 
see your faults of character, and to put them away. 
Be tender of the weaknesses and faults of youi 
wife, and severe with your own. Nevertheless, 
ever be in the effort to lead your wife out of her 
faults, and weaknesses, but do it with kindness, 
forbearance^ and gentleness, though with wisdom 
and firmness.'' 

" Such a duty would require more wisdom, pru- 
dence, and forbearance than I probably possess." 

'* Then you have already receded from your no- 
tion of her being an angel, and become impressed 
with the idea that she is full of faults ?" 

" Oh no, no ! You are running far ahead of me. 
I am not at all conscious of her being full of faults. 
Indeed, I am satisfied that she does not possess 
half so many as I do." 

" Very well. If she only have half as many as 
yourself, you will readily admit that she has half 
of a pretty good number," Mr. Goodlow said, smi-^ 
ling. 

" I suppose! shall have to admit that," Milnor 
replied, smiling in return. 

O 
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** Then to these, whenever they become appa* 
rent, exercise kiodness and forbearance ; and yet 
be wise in all you say or do, lest your actions 
towards her have the ^effect to confirm her in her 
faults instead of leading her out of them. . This 
talking about your own faults of character and 
those of your wife, no doubt grate9 upon your ears 
a little harshly, coming as it does so soon after 
your marriage ; but it may prove to ,you a far 
kinder act than if I were to pass only compliments, 
and wish you a thousand years of happiness. I 
would not, however, have forced these unwelcome 
words upon you, had not circiimstances occurred 
to make them timely, and, I trust, salutary. Par* 
don my freedom ; though until now a stranger to 
ybu, I may in the end prove a real friend." 

Milncw- thanked the old gentleman warmly, and 
then the subject passed to one involving husiness. 

"It is your impression, then," the young man 
said, during the subsequent conversation, " that my 
wife's property will be totally lost ?" 

*\ I fear so. Before her guardian can return, or 
send on power to dispose of her stock, it will be 
down very low, and the price only nominal at that. 
This, at least, is my impression, and founded, I am 
satisfied, upon good reasons." 

The long silence which followed this was bro- 
ken by Mr. Goodlow, who asked, abruptly, 

" Under all the circumstances^ what course do 
you think of pursuing, Mr. Milnor V* 

" I intend acting as if my wife had never been 
possessed of a dollar," was the firm reply. 

" How is that ?" 
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" I intend devoting myself to my profession with 
mitiring industry. ** 

" The law r 

"Yes: I have some Jiractice already.' Not 
enough to support my wife in a very handsome 
style, it is true, or, indeed, in any style at all, were 
it not that I have a littlte income of five or six hun- 
dred dollars a year. With this, however, ajid what 
I can make at the law, I hope to be able to render 
her tolerably comfortable. Time will increase my 
ability. I shall therefore cherish the hope of liiV* 
ing her once more to the position she now occu- 
pies." 

"Some would call all this very laudable and 
rery praiseworthy ; but I do not," Mr. Goodlow 
said, gravely. 

" You are a strange man ! Wherein is it wrong t 
Ought I not thiis to devote myself to my profes- 
sion r 

"Certainly." " ' 

" And for the sake of my family ?" 

" Certainly. He that provideth not for his own 
household is worse than an infidel." 

" Then what do you mean ?" 

" I mean that to do all this simply with the end* 
of elevating your wife to the same style of living 
that she has been used to, is wrong." 

" It does not seem so to me." 

" Perhaps not. And yet, if you could examine 
yourself closely enough, you would doubtless find 
that a feeling of pride was really more active than 
a desire to see your wife, for her own sake, sur- 
rounded by everything she could think desirable." 
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*^ You probe closely," Milnor said, after a thooght- 
ful pause. 

" I design to do so. If we begin life aright — 
that is, with the right ends — we shall have less to 
unlearn, and fewer painful awakenings from error*" 

" No doubt of that." 

'* It is for this reason that I wish to show you, 
that to make the end of simply elevating jrour wife 
to the style of living that she has been used to here- 
tofore, would be a wrong end. Such a condition 
in life may be the worst for her^and He who rules 
all things from infinite love and wisdom, seeing 
this, may have caused this change to take' place, 
and may so overrule every future event, that, in spite 
of all your efforts, you will not be able to accom- 
plish your dearly-oherished wishes. Your end 6f 
life being thus defeated, your happiness, as well as 
that of your wife, would be destroyed." 

" What end, then, should I have in view ?" 

*' The end of faithfully discharging your duty, 
while you left the result to the disposal of a wise 
and good Providence." 

^ That is not so easily done." 

" I know it well, Mr. Milnor ; but is the end 
right? is the confidence right?" 

« Doubtless." 

*' Then should we not strive for that end, and 
also strive to put away all distrust in that Divine 
Goodness and Wisdom, that will inevitably, wheth- 
er we confide or not, work out for us a far better 
and happier result than we could possibly work out 
for ourselves ?" 

'* I feel that we should ; but < duty ' is a hard word, 
Mr. Goodlow." 
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'* It has that sound to many ears, I know, h has 
aoimded harshly to my own ears, and oO«n does 
even now ; but I have lived long enough to provs 
this truth, that only in the path of duty is to be 
found true delight; that all other paths lead away 
from real happiness. . Now, in consequence of the 
loss of your wife's property, new duties have de- 
volved upon you. It is now necessary that yon 
should devote yourself with more earnest applica- 
tion to the duties of your profession, in order to 
provide things comfortable for your family. But 
do not let your mind be disturbed while thus en- 
gaged because you cannot provide, at first, the 
elegances as well as the comforts of life, Your 
wife is to be the sharer of your sorrows as well as 
your joys. If there be not true reciprocity in the 
one, there 6annot be in the other. If she is to be 
the royally-attended queen, and you the labouring 
serf, and minister to all this state, how can there 
be any mutual love? You have not squandered 
her property ; she has, therefore, no claim upon 
you for a condition in life above your own, and 
must come down to your condition. And if she 
loves you truly, she will come down without a 
sigh. Resolve, then, before you take the first 
step, to begin right ; to enter upon your duties with 
a firm determination to prosecute them vigorously, 
with an end to your mutual well-being, and in the 
prosecution of them, to keep in view, in every trans- 
action, the just rights of all around you. A right 
end never desires wrong means. This is not so 
with a wrong end. An eager and all-engrossing 
desire to place your wife in a high style of livings 
simply to gratify her pride — for no other motive 

G8 
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could she hare that would permit her to see yon 
toil early and la,te to accomplish such an end — 
would bring you into many temptations. High 
fees would be almost irresistible inducements for 
you to undertake causes against the oppressed and 
innocent, and to Use in these and juster cases 
sophistical reasonings, and unfair means to con- 
fuse witnesses. But higher ends would protect 
you agaiust such allurements. Be wise, then, 
young man ! Now is the most critical period in 
yqur life. A false step now — a wrong end now, 
may involve you in yelrs of unhappiness ; while 
troth, firmness, and decision as governing princi- 
ples, will certainly elevate you into a serene, sun- 
bright atmosphere — an atmosphere in which your 
wife will breathe as freely as yourself, and, like 
yourself, feel a happy pulse bounding healthily 
through every vein." 

" You are doubtless right, Mr. Goodlow," Mil- 
nor said, as soon as the merchant had ceased 
speaking. " The effort to act a^ you direct will 
cost me a severe trial. It will require a struggle 
to keep down pride, and to strengthen weak points 
in my character i hut I must make the effort." 

'*Do «o, and success will crown your effort." 
Then, after a pause, ''You will not, I suppose, 
think of remaining in Westbrook t" 

<*I have not thought much about that; but I 
suppose it will be better for me, in the end, to re- 
move to Boston, as a wider field of operations." 

" If you possess talents, a. fair knowledge of 
your profession, and habits of industry, Boston 
will be your best place. But, in the event of the 
disastrous results that I now apprehend in regard 
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to your wife's property, you will hare to live very 
plainly and frugally. This >viU try you both, biit 
It will do you good." 

*' I hope 80," replied Milnor, somewhat gloomi- 
ly ; and then, rising, bade the. merchant good-e?ei^ 
ing, and withdrew. 



CHAPTEB IX. 



DISCOVEEY OF FATJLTS. 



The mail on the next morning brought two 
letters for Mrs. Ellis, one from her agent, and 
one from Milnor. . Grace also received a letter 
from her hpsband. Mr. Goodlow's letter was 
brief, explaining the condition of the banks os 
developed at their failure, the immediate dis- 
posal of her stocks, and the prices he had oh* 
tained for them. It was perfectly satisfactory 
to her mind as regarded the ju^t action of her 
agent, and g^ve her much relief, as it contained 
the gratifying intelligence that she was not left 
penniless. Her letter from- Milnor was mainly 
as follows : 

'' Mr. Goodlow has written the exact condi- 
tion of your property. It is bad enough, bat 
I thank Heaven that it is no worse ! As far 
as Grace is concerned, there is a prospect pf 
her interests heing totally wrecked. Her guar- 
dian left for the South a week ago, and Mr. 
Goodlow seriously apprehends that, by the time 
he can return, or send a person to dispose of 
the stock, it, will have fallen to eight or ten 
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cents in the dollar; perhaps to nothing. For 
her sake, I deeply regret this; for iQy own, 
I care little, I possess health, education, tal- 
ents, energy*, and a thorough knowledge of my 
profession 3 and by these I can rise — and I will 
rise. While she had wealth, circumstances 
might have occurred to make her think that 1 
had loved her for her gold ; now it will be in 
my power to make her conscious that I have 
loved her for herself alone. 

"As Westbrook is but a narrow sphere for 
action, I am strongly inclined to think that I 
ought to remove to this city. What do you 
think 1 But I shall be home to-morrow after- 
noon, and then we will talk the matter over 
freely. I write to Grace by the same mail that 
takes this." 

When Grace received her letter, she retired 
to her own room with a fluttering heart. It 
was the first she had ever received from Mil- 
nor, and it had come under trying and peculiar 
circumstances. A night, passed alone and al- 
most sleeplessly, and crowded with far too 
many troubled thoughts, had caused the genu- 
ine affection which she entertained for her hus- 
band to go out towards him with yearning ten- 
derness. She even began to question the jus- 
tice of her inference in regard to his love of 
her money, and had gone so far as to blame 
herself severely for her ungenerous suspicions, 
and still more ungenerous conduct towards 
him. In this state of mind she broke the seal 
of her letter. 

'^My dear Grace." How refreshing to her 
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spirit was the sight- of these words, which she 
seemed to hear uttered in his own peculiar 
tones, and with touching pathos ! 

** My dear Grace," it oegan. " My letter to 
your aunt will explain the present state of her 
own as well as your affairs. Half of her prop- 
erty has been saved; yours will probably be 
nearly all lost, on account of the absence of 
your guardian. To you, this cannot but be 
painful intelligence ; to me, it is only painful 
on your account. I trust the effect will be to 
draw us closer, and unite us more firmly. It 
<i will cause you, I hope, to lean more confiding- 
ly upon me, and me to regard and cherish you 
with a tenderer interest. Externally, things 
will have to be changed. We shall have to 
sink into comparative obscurity, instead of mo- 
ving in the highest circle. This may bring to 
you its trials, but the change will, in the end, 
be blessed, I am sure. It will bring to view, 
both in you and in myself, the very basis of our 
characters. It will snow us what we really are, 
and give us the power of .struggling against all 
that may not be good and true. 

'' Since I left you this morning, I have thought 
much in regard to the future. I have confi- 
dence in myself, and feel that I possess the in- 
ternal power, with the knowledge of my pro- 
fession, to enable me to rise into eminence in 
a few years. But Westbrook is not the place 
for this. My true sphere is Boston; this I 
feel. When I return, which will be to-morrow 
afternoon, I will converse with you more freely 
upon this subject. I am sure you will see with 
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me, and fully approve of our removing^ here at 
once, and this without regard to what may be 
the result of your guardiah's action when the 
news of these disastrous failures reaches him. 

" But keep a cheerful heart. All will yet be 
well." 

* '* Go to Bosfon to live !" exclaimed Grace, 
as she tossed the letter upon a table with a 
gesture of impatience. ''Never! at least un- 
der circumstances as they now exist ! I have 
lived in Boston as the daughter of Silas Har- 
vey ; I shall not go back there again as %e ob- 
scure wife of a poor, fortune-seeking attor^ 
hey!" 

As she said this, she arose, ibuch agitated, 
and commenced walking the floor uneasily. 
While thus engaged, her aunt opened her cham- 
ber door quietly, and came in. 

" My dear child ! what has Lewis written to 
agitate you so greatly V she said, as soon as 
she observed the state of her niece. 

*' Did he write anything to you about remo- 
ving to Boston V asked Grace, looking steadily 
in her aunt's face. 

« He did." 

«' Well, I will never go there ! He may de- 
pend upon that ! At least, not if I am reduced 
to beggary." 

''Do not talk so, Grace. If, upon mature 
deliberation,' your husband thinks it best to re- 
move to Boston, you ought to acquiesce cheer- 
fully." 
' " I will not go there, aunt, if I am to go 
merely as the obscure wife of an humble attor- 
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neyl" Grace replied, -firmly. "What! go to 
Boston, where I have lived nearly all my life, 
and mingled with the best society there, and 
sink down into obecurity \ Be passed with a 
toss of the head, a cold bow, or utter uncon- 
sciousness by my former associateTsl No! no! 
I have a little too much pride left for that, 
Aunt Mary ! If I am to be cast down, let it be 
here, or in some Southern city where I am not 
known by any one. But go to Boston] Never!" 

" You have not truly loved your husband," 
Mrs. Ellis said, compressing her lips, and fix- 
ing her eyes upon Grace. 

"If to love ray husband truly be to give np 
all natural feelings, and submit my will passive- 
ly to his, then you are right, aunt. But no 
such sacrifice is required of any, woman." 

" But it is required that she should have such 
a confidence in her husband's judgment as to 
believe him right, even if his opinions are 
against her feelings ; otherwise she ought not to 
have married him. No woman is justified in 
marrying a man in the soundness of whose 
judgment in leading matters of life she has not 
the fullest confidence." 

"And then, if he tells her to walk through 
the fire barefoot with him, while he has heavy 
boots on, she must obey without a word of re- 
luctance 1" 

"I did net say 30, Grace." 

"But my inference is just. Lewis can go to 
Boston, and live as humbly there as he chooses, 
without an unpleasant emotion. But can II 
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Would not such an existence in Boston be to 
me a living death 1" 

*^ It need not be, Grace. It ought not to be." 

" But it will be if I go there. How would I 

feel, do you think, to meet Sarah M , or 

Mrs. B , or Jane P , or a dozen or two 

others I could name 1" 

"It might not be pleasant, my child; but 
still, the dread of meeting them, and of having 
your changed condition exposed to them, would 
not be an evil half so great as your refusing to 
go there, when your htjsband clearly saw it 
right for him to establish himself in that city." 

" I can't help it. Aunt Mary. To Boston I 
am resolved not to go, and I wish you would 
save me the pain of telling Lewis so plainly and 
distinctly." 

"But, Grace—" 

" Do not, let me beg of you, a^unt, say one 
word more to me on the subject. I am satis- 
fied in this pleasant little village* I will be 
content here with a little. To force me into 
BostoD, then, would be an act of cruelty. If I 
am to be humble, obscure, and rejected, let it 
be here," 

"But it is with the end of elevating, ulti- 
mately, your condition, that Lewis wishes to go 
to Boston. He seeks a broader plane of opera- 
tion for his talents." 

" I do not wish any elevation if it is to be at- 
tended with such sacrifices," Grace replied. 
" No matter how high I might afterward rise, 
I could never feel the same if I had come in 
contact with old friends, and been shunned by 
them." 



1 
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^' There is nothing womanly and independent 
in all this, Grace ; nothing of the loving, self- 
renouncing wife ^ but much of the weakness 
of a child," Mrs. Ellis said, in a reproving 
voice. ^' Your conduct pains me far more deep- 
ly than does the sudden reverses that have 
overtaken us." 

" 1 am sorry for it, aunt, as far as your feelc 
ings are concerned, but no farther, t do not 
think that Lewis ought to have entertained the 
thought, for a moment, of taking me to Boston. 
His own sense of justice to m^e should have 
made him reject the idea the moment it came 
into his mind. If he cannot see this, and, 
therefore, will not permit himself to be gov- 
erned by a considerdtiou for my feelings, then 
I must protect myself. He will not find me a 
passive slave !" 

The last two sentences were uttered with a 
degree of warmth that really startled Mrs. El- 
lis, and made her conscious that to oppose 
Grace in her present mood would only be to 
confirm her state of mind, instead of bringing 
her out of it. She therefore .gradually sooth- 
ed down her chafed feelings, and then drew 
her off into some other subject. 

On the morning after his first interview with 
Mr. Goodlow, Milnor called upon him again, 
and held a long conversation with him in re- 
gard to Boston as a suitable place to settle down 
in as a lawyer. Mr. Goodlow, who had taken 
a fancy to the yoang man from the first, said a 
good deal in favour of the measure, and held 
out| besides, several fair inducements in regard 

H 
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t9 business which he could throw in his way, 
and interest that he could make for him with a 
number of men who were constantly requiring 
legal aid in some form or other. All this 
strengthened in the mjnd of Milnor the much 
more than half-formed resolution to remove 
immediately to Boston. That Grace would 
luive any very decided objection to going he 
never for a moment supposed. Why should 
she 1 She had lived nearly her whole life in 
Boston, and would, no doubt, be well pleased 
to return — so he thoucrht. 

That afternoon he started for Westbrook, his 
mind more occupied during his ride liome with 
the project of going to Boston than with the 
condition of his wife's property. It was just 
dark when he came to his own door, eager to 
meet Grace, from whom he had parted on the 
day previous with feelings of acute pain. The 
long hours that had passed since his separation 
from her had made him conscious how deeply 
he loved her,' and how necessary her presence 
and her smiles were to his happiness. Aunt 
Mary met him at the door. With her he only 
passed a few words of greeting, and then hur- 
ried up to the chamber of his wife. 

She heard hiis rapidly-ascending footsteps, 
and, rising from her chair, advanced to the 
middle of the room to meet him on his en- 
trance. In the next moment the door- was 
swung widely open, and Milnor bounded into 
the room, drew his arm around Grace, and 
kissed her over and over again with the most 
earnest tenderness. 
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<^ Dear, dear GTace !" he. murmured in her 
ear, ^^ it has seismed almost a month since we 
parted. How slowly the time has passed !" 

Grace did not reply, hut, leaning her head 
against his bosom, gave way to a gush of tear8.>- 

For a few moments Milnor stood perplexed 
in thought, yet deeply sympathizing with his 
wife; for he understood, or thought that h^ 
understood, why her pleasure at meetii^g him 
was mingled with tears. At last he drew her 
towards a chair, and,- seating himself by her 
side, said, 

"Dear. Grace! do'^not let any event in life 
that leaves us each other have power to make 
you unhappy. Only be cheerful, and I will ask 
of you no more. That cheerfulness will be 
streiiigth to me in every undertaking, and will 
be my guarantee for success. I can and I will 
rise in the world. Give me only a few years, 
and I will bring you back the wealth that has 
so suddenly taken to itself wings and flown 
away." 

There was a generous warmth in the heart 
of her husband, perceived so distinctly by his 
wife, that for a little while her own bosom 
felt the genial excitement, mingled with pride 
for the manly tone of her husband's mind ; but 
self-love, and a weak, vain pride were active 
within her, and soon threw to the circumfer- 
ence these better feelings, and she checked the 
fervent response that was on her tongue. 

" I have had a good deal of conversation with 
old Mr. Goodlow, Aunt Mary's agent, and he 
strongly advises me to remove to Boiton. He 
•ays that ht will—" 
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*^ Don't talk of Boston, Lewis ! I never can 
go there," Grace said, with warmth. 
• ** Why not 1 I thought you had a very de- 
cided preference for that city as ti place of 
residence 1" 

^^ Whatever I may have had, no such prefer- 
ence exists now. I would rather, a thousand 
times, remain here^" 

There was an exhibition of such feeling, de- 
cision, and earnestness in the manner of Grace 
as she uttered this, that Milnor was too much 
surprised, and really confused in his thoughts, 
to be able to reply for some moments. Then 
he said, in a kind, persuasive tone, 

^^But if it is most for our interest to go 
there, as I seriously believe that it is, you will 
not certainly object 1" 

^' Yes, positively ! On that subject my mind 
is made up. I cannot go to Boston under pres- 
ent circumstances. I have lived there once, 
and have still a large circle of fashionable ac- 
quaintances. I cannot live there again, unless 
in the same style I moved in then.'* 

^* But, as circumstances have changed, no one 
would expect you to live in the same style." 

*' Though enciugh there would be who would 
not expect to know me at all under these 
changed circumstances ; ^r, if they did know 
mc, it would only be to insult me with their 
coldness or their pity." 

This was said with exceeding bitterness. 
Milnor was altogether surprised. He could 
scarcely believe that it was really Grace who 
was sitting by his side. 

^^la not all that but a weakness on your part V* 
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he said, with an earnest frankness that it would 
have been much better for both of them if he 
had used long before their marriage. "What 
people may say or think of us, or even do to us, 
should never cause us to refrain from a right 
action.' 

Grace had already been chafed by her aunt's 
opposition in this very matter, and now she had 
but little control over herself. Her reply was 
brief, but to the point, and given with marked 
emphasis. 

" Be that as it may, Lewis, you must say no 
more to me about Boston, for I will not go 
there!" 

Never was Mil nor more confounded by any 
declaration in his life. He did not know what 
reply to make. Wisely, however, he refrained 
from saying anything more upon the subject 
then., but he was troubled as he had never be- 
fore been troubled in his life. The whole sur- 
face of his feelings was not thrown into agita- 
tion as when he betrayed his disappointment at 
the loss of her property to Grace, but there was 
a deep, depressing consciousness that he had 
deceived himself in regard to the true charac- 
ter of his wife. His conversations with his 
friend Williams came fresh to his recollection^ 
as light to make more vividly apparent a defect 
that, had he acted with even a small share of 
wisdom, must have shown itself before. Up to 
this time he had never opposed her in any- 
thing, or ventured to have any preferences that 
were not hers. Her will he had weakly and 
foolishly made his law in everji!bAn|^. v\. ^si^a^ 

Ha • 
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only for her to express a wish or a preference, 
for him to feel a r^al pleasure in acquiescence. 
In minor things this might all have been well 
enough, but not as a universal law governing 
between them ; and this presented itself dis- 
tinctly to his mind. There was also a percep* 
tion that he could not now give up his judg- 
ment to his wife in matters of importance, un- 
less she could meet him -with sound, reasons. 
To weaknesses and mere prejudices he felt that 
it would be unjust both to himself and to her for 
him to yield the sober convictions of his own 
mind. 

But the error had been committed. He had 
flattered a weakness and encouraged a fault in 
Grace ; and now that weakness and that fault 
of character had come into sudden activity, 
threatening to destroy the fair promise of his 
bridal morning. 

He had discovered, far too soon, that the love- 
ly being, whom he had fondly deemed as near 
perfection as possible, had serious defects of 
character, and such as impinged at once upon 
his own weaknesses, and at once aroused his 
own evils into far too active a state. A double 
trial he would therefore have to endure. While 
patience and forbearance would have to bo ex- 
ercised towards his wife, he would have to be 
in vigorous contention with active evils in his 
own bosom, aroused by the very state of mind 
towards which forbearance had to be shown. 
This, and much more, passed in his thoughts du- 
ring the night that followed his return from 
Boston, as he lay unable to sleep from the troub- 
Jed reatleBBueua of hii mind. 
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CHAPTER X. 

00LDN£SS~0FP08ITI0N — PLAIN TALK — ^IT8 SFFBCTl 

— ^A CHANGE. 

Th6 result proved the truth of Mr. iGoodlo w's 
fears. By the time Grace's guardian returned 
to Boston, which he did Immediately upon 
learning the failure of the two hanks, the stock 
had fallen to a rate which offered no induce- 
ment whatever to sell. All concerned felt much 
more disposed to let the whole tnatter rest 
where it was, and trust to a final apportionment, 
than sell at rates that would yield hut a mere 
trifle compared to the whole amount involved. 

A long conference with Mrs. Ellis on the day 
succeeding Milnor's return from Boston had 
prevented any farther reference to the subject 
of removing there. Still, the idea was fully en- 
tertained, and the hope cherished that the strong 
objections made by G^ace would be laid aside. 
In this, however, Milnor found, by distant allu- 
sions to the subject, after the lapse of five ot 
six weeks, that he was in error. Since the day 
on which intelligence had been received of the 
loss of her property, she had become altogether 
changed. The gay, happy-hearted girl' had 
sunk into a gloomy, tearful state, from urtiich 
no effort of either her husband or aunt could 
arouse her. To Mrs. Ellis this was inexplica- 
ble. Not so, however, at least not altogether 
so, was it to Milnor. He remembered ta<^ hi^\L 
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the secret feeling he had betrayed, and its in- 
stant efTect upon the mind of his young wife ; 
and he doubted not for a moment that her 
deep depression of spirits arose mainly from 
-the belief that he had not loved her and sought 
her for herself alone. In this idea he was not 
altogether wrong. A suspicion of the genuine- 
ness of her husband's affection once aroused, and 
under circumstances which necessarily changed 
the tone of his thoughts from cheerful pleasure- 
taking to reflections of a very serious charac- 
ter, gained almost daily strength.. Every act, 
and look, and tone, if not every word of her hus- 
band, strengthened this idea. She did not think 
to ask herself how far her own state of mind 
might afiect his, or how far the change in ex- 
ternal circumstances, necessarily requiring him 
to turn his mind to serious considerations of 
duty, might give him a soberer cast of thought. 
She only considered the fact that she had lost 
her property, and suddenly the kind, agreeable, 
devoted lover had become the silent, gloomy, 
morose (so she imagined), dictatorial husband. 
She had seen his disappointment, and now she 
felt the coldness, indifference, and gloom ari- 
sing from that disappointment. 

The want of habitual self-control in Milnor 
tended only to depress more and more the spir- 
its of his wife. Her manner chafed him ex- 
ceedingly. After stifling his own feelings with 
an eflfort, and assuming towards her a cheerful, 
aflfectionate manner, as he would often do in 
the effort to chase from her brow the shadows 
that too constantly hang upon it, he would 
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ffrow impatient, and indulge inwardly a chi- 
ding spirit if she did not meet him with a like 
effort to be cheerful.- Had he maintained uni- 
formly towards her a calm, even, afiectionate 
manner, he would soon have expelled from her 
mind the cruel dopbt that oppressed it. But 
this he could not do; his own feelings were 
too acute.' After making a sincere effort to 
win her from her reserve and gloom, but with- 
out any visible effect, he would, in turn, become 
cold and reserved ; and this she would attrib- 
ute to real feelings of indifference which he en- 
tertained t6wards her. Her wealth was ^one, 
and what did he care for her 1 

Thus matters had continued for several 
months; not, however, without intervals du- 
ring which the young wife and husband had 
towards each other genuine feelings of affec- 
tion ; happy intervals, brieC though they were, 
in which each felt the power, the warmth, the 
sweetness of pure, unselfish love, going out 
with an earnest desire to bless its object. Bat 
for these, their state would have been intoler- 
able. 

A more than usually earnest devotion of him- 
self to the business of his profession during this 
period tended only the more to strengthen 
Milnor's convictions that, if he remained in 
West brook, he never would be able to elevate 
himself. He could gain- there a tolerable sup- 
port, but neither his love of eminence, nor his 
strong desire to place his wife in her old posi- 
tion, as it regarded wealth, could be gratified. 
If he remained in Westbrook, he must live and 
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die in obscurity. Such, a thought he could not 
bear. While in this state of' mind, he received 
a letter from old Mr. Goodlow, who had been 
made fully acquainted with the causes that 
kept him from removing to Boston, informing 
. ium that he had a very important suit which 
he wished prosecuted immediately, and that 
he wished him to .cofne down at once and at- 
tend to it. The , letter closed by saying, ** I 
shall expect you in two or three days at the 
farthest.^' 

With this .letter in his pocket, Milnor re- 
turned home, and met his wife alone. He 
found her in a much more cheerful frame of 
mind than she had been for some time. As 
yet, no very apparent change had taken place 
m their external circumstances. Mrs. Ellis 
owned the beautiful dwelling in which they ' 
lived, and therefor^, on their income being re- 
duced, it was only necessary to make more 
economical internal arrangements, while exter- 
nally things remained pretty much as before. 
The almost total loss which had been sustained 
by Grace was not, therefore, known in its full 
extent, as no one in the family chose to allude 
to it. Little change had, therefore, taken place 
in the associates of the young wife, and from 
these she drew a portion of cheerfulness. Two 
or three of these young friends had been with 
her during the morning, and she felt in a light- 
er mood than usual when her husband came 
in. The tender kiss which he gave her, as he 
drew her to his side, made her heart leap with 
pleasure, and glow with a pure affection. 
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^ I shall have to leave yoa for a little whiloi 
Grace," he said, after he had sat for some min- 
utes with her head leaning against him, and 
her small white hand in hie* 

" Oh |io ! Why should you go away, Lew- 
is 1" she replied, instantly risinff' np, and.looh^ : 
ing into his face with a troubled expressioDi 
a suspicion instantly crossing her mind that 
his declaration had something to do with her 
too long-continued coldness and real unkind 
manner towards him, of which her aunt had 
but the day before succeeded in making her 
sensible, as well as of the consequences, in a 
loss of his affection, which might result. She 
felt that she had been unjust to him. 

^^ Business, Grace," returned her husband. 
^' I have just received a letter requiring my im- 
mediate presence at Boston professionally." 

*' Bo^ston ! Business at Boston ! What have 
you to do with business there V Grace said, her 
face growing pafe. 

" Mr. Goodlow has written me that he has 
a very important suit just pending that he wish- 
es me to appear in." 

^' But there are plenty of attorneys in Boe- 
ton. Why send for you 1" 

^^ I know nothing of his reasons, Grace. I "^^ 
only know that he offers the case to me, and 
that it is my duty to attend to it." 

^ Even if t do not wish you to go there 1" 
Grace said, looking him steadily in the face. 

^' I have not dreamed of opposition from you, 
Grace, in any matter of mere business," Milnor 
replied, aerioasly. **A wife shonld have sof- 
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' fieient confidence in ber husband to be willing 
to rest all matters of this kind- with him." 

*' Grant all that," Grace said, while an ex- 
pression of impatience flashed over her coun- 
tenance. ^^ But should not a husband have 
some regard to the feelings and wishes of his 
wife, even in matters of business 1" 

^* Certainly he should { all reasonable regard. 
Now, if you will give roe one sound reason why 
I ought not to go %o Boston and attend to this 
suit for Mr. Goodlow, 1 will not go there." 

"Sound reasons to your mind are very dif- 

.ferent now, Ifind, from what they were a few 

months ago. A lover and a husband are two 

things!" This was said with a good deal of 

bitterness, and then followed a gush of k>ars. 

Milnor was deeply disturbed by this ungen- 
erous allusion, and yet one so full of truth. As 
a lover, all had been smooth sailing upon a sum- 
mer sea. But as a husband, he found himself 
upon troubled waters, and amid difficult and 
dangerous straits. Before, too, he had been 
culpably indifferent as to the course their bark 
might take, content to leave the helm in the 
fairy hand of the maiden, whose slightest wish 
he had made a law. But now, his own strong 
arm and clear intelligence were required for 
safety, and he dared not weakly yield the rud- 
der. 

A young wife's tears, when the^ flow from a 
husband's opposition to her wishes, are power- 
ful arguments, and it requires great firmness 
to withstand them. But even these arguments 
in time lose their force, more especially if they 
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come too often in the place of justly-spoken 
words. For this reason they did not weigh 
heavily with Milnor. But he soothed Grace 
as best he could with tender acts and words 
of affection. When shelad become once moi 
calm, he sajd to her, in a very serious t6ne, 

^^ Grace, io prevent all misconception alhd 
misunderstanding, I shall, for once, speak to 
you very plainly. I hope you will bear with 
me patiently, and believe that I have loved you, 
and still love you, truly j notwithstanding, I can- 
not see it right to act in everything according 
to your wishes ; an4 remeratier, that it is not 
usually an enemy who opposes our faults, but 
our best friend. Before our marriage, I did, 
as you have alleged, act difTerently from the 
manner in which I have acted in some cases 
since. This, 1 am satisfied, you have been led 
to think, is bedause I have been disappointed 
in not having received wealth at your hands ; 
for which, and liot for yourself, I was led to ' 
address you. In this you do me great injus* 
tice. It is an ungenerous suspicion, and no 
wonder that it has produced its legitimate 
fruits, unhappiness for us both. The cause, 
believe me, and I say it in all sincerity, does 
not lie there. 1 was to blame in deceiving you 
before marriage into the vain idea that a man 
has no will ^ his own ; that a wife's wishes 
and preferences will always be the wishes and 
preferences of her husband. In the very nature 
of things, this cannot be so. Too often the 
very opposite takes place, and the wife sinks 
into perfect subordination, having her wfll al- 
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most entirely passire, except in such matters 
as create no concern in the husband's mind. 
But this is an extreme as well as the other, 
and both disorderly. The tru€' relation is, that 
in those matters pecnliarly adapted to man's 
province, such as the business of providing for 
a family, his judgment as to right courses of 
action should have great weight with the wife, 
who should endeavour to see the' force of his 
reasons, rather tbdn oppose him from mere 
weak preference for another way more agree- 
able to her feelings. This, I think-, ought to be 
your course. Before our marriage there ex- 
isted hardly anything about which we could 
differ. Pleased to see you pleased, I was ever 
ready to minister to your gratification. I thought 
not of myself. I even neglected duties to ful- 
fil a wish on your part. If you expressed a 
sentiment that differed from my own, I let it 
pass, because I could not bear to oppose you. 
But since our marriage, followed so soon by 
the loss of your propeVty, a circumstance that 
of itself has greatly disturbed you, I found my- 
self in a new relation towards you. In the 
first place, I saw that I was suspected of hav- 
ing been governed by mercenary feelings in 
addressing you; and, in the second place, as 
new obligations devolved upon me by this very 
loss, obligations to the performance of which I 
was urged by the very strength of my love for 
you, I found myself opposed where an impera- 
tive sense of duty urged me to action. 1 al- 
lude now to my wish to remove to Boston. In 
this opposition I saw nothing but pride and 
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weakness on ypur part. And yiet to these my 
rational convictions have thus far been com- 
pelled to yield. Is this ri^ht 1 My reason 
tells me that it is -not. And now, when' busi- 
ness calls me temporarily away, and I see clear- 
ly that I ought to go, you oppose me, without 
rational argument, and then refer to the difier- 
ence of my conduct towards you as a lover and 
as A husband. Might 1 not retort upon you 
with justice 1 But I will not, Grace ! I have 
spoken now with great plainness, not in anger, 
not with a wish to chide, but moved by the 
deep affection I bear you to speak the truths be- 
cause it seems to me that I ought so to speak. 
Throw o6r this state of weak deference to what 
any one may i^y or think! Be a trqe wom- 
an ! Stand generously by your husband, and 
sustain him in his struggle for eminence, and 
you shall share his reward. Strengthen ray 
hands, and I will press onward with pride, and 
obtain a high place ; oppose me, and I may sink 
into obscurity." 

Milnor spoke with deep pathos, looking his 
wife steadily in the face, and marking the effect 
of every word. But her mind was too much 
disturbed,, aji^'ll^r pride too deeply wounded 
by what he'f^Jrt,^£0 feel the force of any of that 
generous entnii«{a!Bm his closing sentences were 
intended' to aWfltten. 

" What would you have me do V she asked, 
after he had ceased speaking, her eye stern and 
bright, and her lips firmly compressed. 

"I would have you reconsider your objec- 
tions to Tcmoving to Boston, and bring some 
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joster argument against going there than any 
you have yet advanced." 

This was too much for Grace. To her mind 
it indicated a perfect indifference to her feel- 
ings. He would drag her to Boston, and expose 
faer to mortificati(^n and insult, merely hecauie 
he had taken a fancy to the place. 

''I will never go there!" she replied, with 
strong emphasis, ^while her cheek glowed with 
passion. 

Milnor received this declaration with perfect 
dAnness. It fell like a heavy weight upon his 
mlings, crushing them into passiveness. But 
It did not weaken his resolution to act from the 
pure dictates of reason. An instant resolution 
was taken, frona a clear perception that it was 
iright, to act henceforth, in all matters pertain- 
ing to his duties as a man of husiness, from his 
own rational convictions alone; to 'go where- 
ever husiness called him, apd in doing so, sira- 
ply to declare that he was going ; and yet, in 
all this, to maintain towards Grace the kindest 
and gentlest demeanour possible ; to consult 
her wishes and her tastes whenever he could 
do so without a departure from duty ; and nev- 
er to suffer himself to be agit^f ed.by her words 
or manner, under any circu9|ftii^7?08 whatever. 
Although this was an almot^ijpHii&ntaneous op- 
eration of his mind, yet all t^j!|- conspiring cir- 
cumstances were such as to make it clear to 
him that there was but one true way for him to 
act, and that the one so vividly presented to 
him. He did not make any reply to the decla- 
ration of Grace, but waited a few moments, 
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and then made some remark on a subject un- 
connected with the one they had been conver- 
sing about, and this in a voice that was calm, 
kind, and somewhat indifTerent. 

The strong, unguarded declaration of Grace 
startled even jMtself with its indiscretion, and 
made her pause in a thoughtful review of her 
own state and the motives from which she was 
acting. - She felt thut she w^s wrong ; but her 
mind was in too excited a state to make any 
acknowledgment of that wrong, even if pride 
would have permitted such a thing. She look- 
ed for some cutting retort, or some equally 
mad declaration from her husband, and was be- 
ginning to brace up her mind into opposition 
and self-determination, when he spoke about, 
something mainli^ indifferent, in the calm, kind 
way just referred to. She w^s at once disarm- 
ed, but troubled. The tone of her husband's 
voice indicated a change in his mindj and that 
a sudden and important one. What that change 
was she could not imagine, and yet it had ref- 
erence to her. She had acted ungenerously 
towards him : of this she now became conscious, 
and it had wrought in his feelings towards her, 
and in his intended actions towards her, an im- 
portant revolution. What were they 1 What 
were now his real feelings 1 She would give 
anything to know. But pride was too strong 
to permit an overture or a confession of wronpr. 
She could bear mental suffering, but she could 
not humble her pride. 

12 
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CHAPTEBXl/ 

* ABSEMCB. 

Whbn Milnor returned from biis office in the 
evening, he met Grace with a quiet, cheerful 
air, his mind apparently unconcerned about 
anything. After tea, he took up ,a book and 
proposed reading, which was assented* to by 
poth Aunt Mary and Grace. An liour was spent 
in reading, and the conversation followed upon 
the subject treated of in the book, in which 
Milnor Expressed himself in a style of language 
and thought that made, the heart of Grace warm 
with a feeling of p^ide for her husband, at the 
same time that it throbbed with a more gener- 
ou8| and, therefore, a. less selfish affection. 

After the evening had passed in this way, 
and they were about separating for the night, 
Milnor said, in a quiet, ''of course" kind of 
way, that showed hisi mind' to be fully made 
up on the subject, 

'' I shall go to^ostoa to-morrow. Aunt Mary." 

'< Will you, indeed 1 What takes you to Bos- 
ton, Lewis V 

''Mr. Goodlow has written to me to come 
there and attend a ca^e for him of some im- 
portance, and, of course, I must go." 

" Oh, certainly. I'm glad to find that a man 
like Mr. Goodlow has confidence in your legal 
abilities. It is a case of some importance, you 
sayr 
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'* Yes, I believe it is ; but I have not been ad- 
vised of its nature." 

'' How long do jron expect to oe absent V 

'* That I cannot say. A week or two, per- 
haps." 

*'^ Not so long as that, Lewis 1" Grace said, 
with an involuntary expression of surprise and 
disappointment, the tears gathering in her eyes 
as she spoke. 

" Perhaps not, Grace j bat if it is a case of 
any moment, .it yvrill require some days to study 
it thoroughly, and then the trial of u may last 
as many more." 

^*I wish you didn't have to go," the young 
wife said, in a trembling voice. 

**Duty calls him away, Grace. Let him go, 
then, with words of strength and encourage- 
ment, not with tears to depress his energies*'' 

Grace made no reply, but turned away to 
hide her tears^ and passed quickly to her cham- 
ber. Milnor did not follow her for some min- 
utes. He purposely waited to give her time to 
recover her feelings. 

About ten o'clock the next day he parted 
with Grace in the tenderest manner, and then 
set off for Boston. 

The hour that was passed alone by the yonng 
wife, after her husband had left her, was an 
hour of close s^lf-examination and bitter self- 
upbraidings. His words, uttered so plainly the 
day before, came back upon her stripped of the 
harshness with which they seemed then to be 
spoken, and bearing all the force of true senti- 
ments. Keenly did she feel their import. 
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^^ Oh« how unjust I have been !" she could ' 
not hei^ * ^ast exclaiming, as the tears came 
to her eyes, ctnd sheb^nt 9own her head, aad .^ 
(Commenced weeping and sobbing bitterly. 

Her feelings had calmed down a good deal 
whed her aunt came into her chamber and said, 

*^ Comcf, Grace, I want yo'vi to make a call 
with me upon Mrs. Williams— Julia Lawson 
that was. You know «he was married on the 
same day that your wedding took place. She 
bas been ill for some time. We ought to have 
called before." 

^^ Excuse me, aunt; if you please. ' I really do 
not feel like calling oh anybody to day." 

^^Noy but that won't do, child. Yhu must 
shake o^such feelings." ^ 

*' But what has made you think of calling on 
Mrs. Williams r 

'' Her illness, for one thing. But I have often 
thought of making her more intimate acquaint- 
ance. She is a lovely young woman — as sweet 
tempered, I am told, as she is innocent and 
beautiful in appearance^'" 

'^I had rather not call now, aunt. I didn't 
call while 1 was rich, and now I do not wish to 
subject myself to the remarks ab^ut ' coming 
down,' and all that, which will be made. I feel 
myself of just as much consequence now as 
ever I did." 

^* !^nd so you are ; but your reason for not 
wishing to call is a very foolish one. You have' 
nothing to do with what people may say. Is 
it right to call upon Mrs. Williams 1 That is 
the question to ask." 
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^'It's right enough, I suppose; but I feel no 
incliaatioQ to go. whatever.^' . 

** Will you not go to oblige me 1" • 

'* Certainly 1 will, aunt." 

** Theo get yourself ready." And, so sayings 
Aunt Mary turned away, and went to her own 
room to .dress. 

An ezposurse during the -early part of the 
wlnte^r bad left Mrs. Williams with a severe 
cold, to which succeeded fever, and a general 
prostration of the whole system. She was ex- 
ceedingly tender and fragile, far better fitted 
for a genial southern climate than for 'the 
piercing airs and sudden changes of New-Enge. 
land. The least exposure affected her. A 
sadden draught, a damp foot, or exercise that 
produced tl\e slightest perspiration, would be 
felt almost instantly. It was this susceptibility 
that had kept her indispyosed the greater part 
of the winter.. 

'^ She ha? not been out of the bouse for two 
months, I am told," Mrs. £Uis said, as she step- 
ped from her own door with Grace* 

*' So long as that % Her days must past very 
tediously." 

** Perhaps not. Sickness subdues the temper, 
and bi'ings with it the blessing of patience.'' 

^^Mrs. Williams is very patient| no doubt." 

*' 1 am told that she is." 

^^Well, some people have a larger share of 
this virtue than others. I wish I possessed 
more of it." 

By this time they had gained the little gate 
to the white fence that enclosed Mrs. Lawson's 
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icottflfge, and lifting , the latoh, they: passed in. 
TheijT knock was answered by Mrs. Lawson her- 
self, who bade them a smiling welcome. 

*^How is yodr daughter!'^ Mrs. Ellis asked, 
after they had been seated for a few moments. 

*'*' She seems-better to-day, ^though she is stiU 
unable to leave her room," Mrs. Lawson repli- 
ed, while a faint shadow flitted over her face. 

" She has been ill for some time, I believe," 
Grace remarked* 

^^ Yes, ma'am, ever since the winter set in. 
But will you not walk into my daughter's room ; 
she will be mu(^. gratified to see you." 

Mrs. Lawson arose, and led the way into an 
adjoining chamber. 

^' Mrs. Ellis .'and Mrs. Milnor, my dear," sidd 
the mother, in a tone of peculiar tendernees^ 

Upon a bed of virgin whiteness lay a pale^ 
thin figure. . Her face was partly turned away, 
and she seemed not to have heard the voice of 
her mother, or to be conscious of the presence 
of any one. And yet her eyes were open, but 
lifted to the clear blue sky that was visible 
through the window, from which the curtain 
had been partly drawn aside. Enough, of her 
features could be seen by Grace to iiilipress her 
instantly with a feeling of admiration for their 
chaste beauty ; while their calm, holy, elevated 
expression, so unlike anything of earthly mould 
she had ever seen, filled her with someihing 
like reverence and love. 

'^ Julia, dear!" said her mother again, laying 
her hand upon her as she spoke, ^' Mrs. Ellis 
and Mrs. Milnor have been so kind as to make 
you a call." 
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A slight flush came instantly.to the cheeic of 
the invalid, as she turned towards the visiters,^ 
and offered them her thin, white hand. But 
her smile was sweet, and her |arge bright eyes 
lit up with a sparklin« welcome. Grace felt 
drawn irresistibly towards her in a moment. 
There was a charm about her — th'e charm of 
purity, innocence, and love to, all — that won her 
heart, and made her feel towards her an inex- 
pressible tenderness. 

"I wrll'not'attempt to apologize for not hav- 
ing called upon you before," she said, after the 
passage-of some ten minutes, >vhich had given 
Mrs. Ellis and Mrs. Lawson time to become en^ 
gaged in conversation ; ^* but, now that I am 
here, permit me to say that 1 shall feel greatly 
favoured if you, will number me among your 
friends. I have many with summer hearts $ 
many who ere gay, and glad, and running over 
with joyfulness f bu^ none like you, who have 
learned, amid the privations, and pains, and 
weariness of sickness, to be cheerful — nay, 1 
may say, even happy. May I, then, claim the 
privilege I askV' 

*''' I know not that I can impart anything to 
you," Julia replied. ^^But as often as you caa 
spare an hour for my sick chamber, just so oft- 
en will yoQ bless the loneliness of one who oft- 
en wishes for the presence of a friend to give 
light wings to the passing moments." 

" Then you are sometimes weary 1" 

^' I am but human," said the invalid, with a 
feeble smile. 

*' True ! you seemed so calm and resigned 
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that I had almost forgotten that,"r Grace repli- 
ed, smiling in turn. 

^'But/ am never allowed to forget it. Still, 
I would not he thought to murmur or repine. 
I have little cause for either^ But for one thing 
I should he happy."* 

*^But for one thingi Ah! yes. That one 
thing. Who c&nnot say the same 1" 

*^ True. There is eveir something to make 
us unhappy." 

^^But what, may I ask, is this disturber of 
your otherwise peaceful bosom 1" 

^^ I am not one o( those," said MrSi Williams, 
calmly, ^^ who cling to life with such an eager 
anxiety as to be ever cheating themselves into 
false security. 1 am willing to die whenever 
my time shall come. But," and her voice quiv- 
ered, and the rising moisture dimmed her eyes, 
^like yourself, but few months have passed 
since mv wedding-day. When I look into my 
husband 8 anxious face, and listen to his tender 
inquiries, I am disturbed j and the thought of 
him disturbs me whenever I am more than usu- 
ally conscipus of weakness, and the gradual 
nnking of mv health." 

*' But surely, Mrs. Williams, you do not have 
iqpprehensions of so serious a nature V^ 

" They often force themselves npon me, but 
iae painful only on my husband's and my moth- 
er's account. It will be hard for them to give 
me up, if I should really be called to go, and 
that right early." 

"Do not talk so, my dear madam! Toa 
pein me i" 
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^^ THe thought of death to me has nothinj^ 
terrible," said Julia, innocently. 

*' It is a thought that always shocks me dread- 
fully." 

^* It has nothing in it painful to my feelinn. 
It is, in reality, only like going from a dusky 
chamber, through a dark passage, into a brill- 
iantly-lighted palace." 

'* How strangely you talk !" Mrs. Milnor said, 
in surprise. 

''Does this, indeed, sound strange to your 
earsi To me such thoughts are as familiar as 
household words. From childhood up, I have 
been taught to look upon death not only with- 
out dread, but really as a messenger of good. 
I have been taught that the Lord's providence 
is over every one, the evil and the good, and 
that no one is removed from this world except 
at the very best moment for him. I hare also 
been taught that when any one dies his spirit 
is received by angels, who guard him with inex- 
pressible tenderness and love, and that they in- 
troduce him so gradually- in^ the scenes of 
another life, that he is not for some time con- 
scious of the change ; that when he has enter- 
ed upon the other life, which is only a contin- 
uation of the life in this world, he is introduced 
into a society of like affection with himself; 
and, if those be good affections, he lives in that 
society engaged in' active spiritual employ- 
ments, which are uses of various kinds, inex- 
pressibly happy forever. Why, then, should I 
fear to die 1" 

« Come, Orace, dear !" said Hnk Ellis, htj^ 
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ang her hand upon her niece, who was leaning 
over towards Julia, and listening with eager 
attention. '' We must make one or two more 
calls this morning, and then it will he time for 
us to he at home." 

Hastily dashing aside a tear, Grace arose, 

Eressed warmly the hand of Julia, and even 
ent down and kissed her thin, pale cheek. 

^* I will see you soon," she said, in a low 
voice. " I must talk with you again." 

*<Come as often, Mrs. Milnor, as you feel 
willing to breathe the not very cheerful atmo- 
sphere of a sick room," replied Julia, smiling. 

"You seemed interested with Mrs. Will- 
iams," Aunt Mary said, as they gained the 
street. 

" Deeply ! I have never felt so drawn towards 
.any one in my life. She is no common woman.** 

" That I have often heard said by those who 
know her best." 

"I do not mean that her character has 'strong 
and brilliant points. I mean — " 

^ " I know what you mean, Grace. There is 
a loveliness of character about her — a sweet- 
aets — a goodness that we rarely meet with." 

" Even that does not express all I mean, Aunt 
Mary. She has truth as well ias goodness. With 
the harmlessness of the dove, there seems to 
be the wisdom of the serpent. There is power 
and lucidity in her mind, as well as gentleness 
and goodness in her heart." 

"These, in just proportions — these, evenly 
balanced, make the perfect character, Grace." 

" And such a character is rarely met. This 
is why I said she was no common woman." 
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CHAPTER ,XII. 

ITS EFFECTS.' 

During this greater portion of the night that sue* 
ceeded Mr. Milnor's departure, Grace sought in 
rain for rest and sleep ; ber mind was in too fe- 
verish a state. Backward and forward, like rebu- 
king spectres, passed continually in her thoughts 
the words of her husband, and at each review 
her spirits became more and more depressed. It 
was long after midnight before her eyelids closed, 
but not even then in peaceful slumber ; troubled 
dreams haunted jier imagination, and more than 
once startled her into consciousness. 

At length morning came, but it fouiid her unre- 
freshed, her pulse quickened, and her mind in a 

ftate of nervous depression. She had said nothing 
1 her husband about writing ; still she could not 
help expecting a letter on that day. As the hour 
loathe arrival of the mail approached, she becaole 
more and more restless in mind ; hoping for a leU. 
ter, yet fearing that it would bring her no tokaft 
from her husband. These fears were doomed ta 
be realized« When the servant returned from the 
postoffice without anything for her, she could not 
conceal her disappointment, but gave way to a 
flood of tears. 

The day rolled heavily by, and another night 
was passed in broken and troubled sleep. As the 
hour for the arrival of the mail approached on the 
next day, she became so anxious and restless thai 
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she could not sit still for a moment. The hands 
upon the clock never seemed to move so slowly. 
Once or tvirice her eyes sought, involuntarily, the 
pendulum, to see if it had not really stopped ; but 
no, there it swung, faithful to its allotted duty. At 
last the hour arrived, and a messenger was de- 
spatched to the office. Grace did not leave the 
window that overlooked the street by which he 
would return a moment, until his form again be- 
came visible. In his hajdd he held a letter ! How 
instantly did her heart grow still, and then bound 
CHI again with a heavy throb, that sent the blood 
rushing through every artery, as the missive caught 
her eye ! It was soon in her hand. She trembled 
so violently, as she broke the seal, that she could 
scarcely hold the letter steadily ^enough to read it 
after it was opened. But she was soon as calm 
as a frozen lake. Its, to her, icy contents, instant- 
ly congealed her feelings. It ran thus : 

** Dear Grace — I arrived here safely yester4a^ 
and at once called upon Mr. Groodlow. The busi- 
ness he wishes me to engage in involves his ia- 
terests deeply. It will require my undivided at^ 
tention, and for a much longer time, I am inclined 
to think, than I at first supposed. I had no idea 
that he reposed the degree of confidence in my le- 
gal abihties that he does. I must do my best to 
meet and sustain that confidence. I have but a 
moment in which to drop you these lines. Ez- 
ciisey therefore, their brevity. Remember me kind- 
ly to Aunt Mary. Let me hear from you often. 
^ Your affectionate husband, 

** Lewis Milnor." 
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When Mrs. Ellis entered her room, about tea 
minutes afterward, she found Grace weeping vio^ 
lently. She asked no questions, but lifted the open 
letter of Milnor, and ran her eye through it hastily. 

''Cold enough!" she mentally ejaculated, and 
then sat for some minutes lost in thought. From, 
tills revery she was aroused by Grace, who said, 
with bitter emphasis, 

" He does not love me !**• 

" In that you do him injustice. I know that he 
loves you with great tenderness," Mrs. Ellis in- 
stantly replied. '* His letter is brief, and seems 
cold and formal ; but you must learn not to draw 
hasty conclusions from^mere appearances." 

" If he had really loved me, aunt, he never could 
have written me «uch a letter !" 

" I do not see why." 

" It is as cold as an iceberg." 

" It was only intended to convey to you certain 

t formation, and written under circumstances that 
ould not permit the penning of a mere love-letter. 
Duty first, my child. When a man's mind is iq 
^«ger pursuit of any important end, the gentler af- 
fections retire into purer regions for protection; 
whence, when duty is done, they flow dpwn again 
to bless iheir object. Your husband is a man of. 
talents and ambition. The sudden reverses which 
have come upon us have quickened these into vig- 
orous activity. A deep and tender love for yon is 
the strongest of these quickening impulses. And 
now a spur has been given to this- ambition, which 
has kindled all the energies "of his mind, and di- 
rected them to a single end. It ia for you, then, to> 
feel with him-^not to idly murmur because he dbe» 
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not Stop, in his pursuit of a righ^t end, to utter soft 
things, and make new decFaratiouff of undying af- 
fection." 

To this Grace made no reply. It did not con- 
vince her reason. She felt the coldness of her 
husband's letter ; and she felt more — that it was 
her conduct that had made him cold, and that he 
was a sufferer as well as herself. 

After the lapse of an hour she sat down to reply 
to it ; but, after beginning half a dozen letters, and 
writing half a page or so in each, she threw them 
aU aside, and, burying her face in her hands, sat 
fcHT a long time in a state of gloomy abstraction. 
From this she was compelled to arouse herself by 
the announcement that three or four young lady- 
friends were below. It was full ten minutes, how- 
ever, before she could venture to meet them. 
When she did, not one of them could discover 
that anything weighed upon her* spirits. Their 
presence and their lively conversation helped ta 
iyring back a tone of cheerfulness to her minO^ 
which Mrs. Ellis perceiving, she insisted, afler 
tthey had gone away, upon her making a few calls 
with her. This Grace reluctantly consented to do. 
After paying the brief visits which had taken them 
out, they took their way homeward, and in doing 
so passed the neat residence of Mrs. Lawson. 

^* Suppose we call in for a little while upon Mrs. 
Williams ?" Mrs. Ellis said, half pausing. 

" Oh no ; it was only the day before yesterday that 
we were there. So early a visit may be felt as an 
intrusion, especially as we have yet only made our 
first call ; and besides, I do not wish to be thought 
100 anxious to make their acquaintance." 
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Just at this moment Mrs. Lawson, who hadstep- 
ped oat for a few minutes, met t)iem on her way 
back again. • 

" Won't yi>u drop in for a little while ?" she said, 
after the first few words were- passed. " My 
daughter seems better this' morning, and will b^ 
gratified to see you." 

*' Shall we go in ?" Mr«^^ Ellis asked, turning to 
Grace. 

" It would be a pleasure for me to do so," was 
Mrs. Milnor's reply. 

When they entered the chamber of Mrs. Will- 
iams, they found her sitting up in bed, supported 
by pillows, her cheeks slightly flushed, and her. 
'eyes as bright as when they had last seen her. 

** I am glad indeed to see you, Mrs. Milnor," she 
said, extending her hand as Grace came up to ker 
bedside, while a sweet smile of welcome wreathed 
about her lips, and then played over her whole 
^intenance. " It is kind in you so soon to re- 
Amber again the weary invalid." 

*' My visits to you, Mrs.. Williamsi wi}l all be 
selfish, I am afraid, for certain am I that I shall 
take away far more than I can give." 

*' Giving or receiving, I shall alike, be your debt- 
or," Julia said, smiling, " for I never feel happier 
than when conscious of having iqiparted something 
to another that will live in his mind and bless him. 
Though far too rarely do I have this delijghtful con- 
sciousness." 

« Never before," returned Mrs. Milnor, with an- 
imation, ** have I understood the meaning of these 
words : It is more blessed to give than to receive. . 
They have often passed throu^ my mind, but aa a 
dark saying." 
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" Theyieclare a pure and elevated truth. Hap- 
py would it be for mankind if it were more fully 
received !" Mrs. Williams said, earnestly. " To be 
ever receiving, and ever willing and desirous to re* 
ceive from others, is not a right state of mind. Its 
effect is to reverse the true order of our being, to 
turn all our thoughts and affections in upon bur- 
selves, instead of outwardly upon others. Each 
one in this state seeks to have all around him the 
ministers of his selfish gratifications, and is Unhappy 
in the very degree that others whom he meets are 
as selfish as himself, and withhold what he so ea- 
gerly desires. But, in our efforts to make others 
*happy, we find less obstruction to our desires j and 
if we take a real delight in this, we shall prove 
fully the truth of the words you- have quoted : * It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.' This will 
be found true iii every relation of life — in the com- 
mon offices of charity, in social life, in friendship, 
in love." ^ 

" In love ?*' • 

" Yes ; and peculiarly is this principle the soul 
and centre of true happiness in wedded love." 

Mrs. Mil nor was silent at this declaration, and 
Julia proceeded. 

'* True love, when it feels a reciprocatioD, seeks 
to bless its object, and to be conjoined with it. It 
never thinks of itself; it never stays at home in its 
own bosom, waiting for gifts, and homage, and of- 
ferings, but yearns with inexpressible tenderness 
to make its object happy, and finds its best reward 
in seeing that end attained." 

** There is no true love in this world, then,^ 
Grace said, slowly, and with some, bitterness in her 
tone. • * 
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" Perhaps none really pure and true^* Julia re- ^ 
turned, as she looked Mrs. Milnor steadily^ and with 
an expression of inquiry, in the face. " That ex- 
ists only with the angels. But we may have it 
here relatively pure and true, and in that degree 
experience the happiness that flows from its actit*- 
ity. And it is only in the degree that our love is 
unselfish that it is to us a delight instead of a curse. 
Think for a moment of the state of a married pair, 
each of whom thinks only of his or her own hap- 
piness, and not only seeks afler it, but expects the 
other to be ever ministering to this happiness. 
Contrast thi» with the state oF.tiro, whose genuine 
love leads them to seek to bless each other — to 
look at the same end, and pursue after it with 
united ardour. Need anything be said by way of 
illustrating their states ?" 

" But suppose one is selfish and the other un- 
selfish ?" 

dt Let a true principle rule in the breast of him 
of her who sees the truth, for only in an obedi- 
ence to truth 6an we find any degree of happiness. 
If a woman truly loves her husband, she will not 
be quick to perceive selfishness in him. The me- 
dium through which we see an object modifies the 
appearance of that object, and sometimes reverses 
it. It is from this law that an unselfish wife wiU 
see in the selfish acts of a husband a genuine affec- 
tion, while the selfish wife will distrust and reverse 
the well-meant acts of a truly loving husband into 
arbitrariousness. I have seen this in many instan- 
ces. J have myself, in more than one instance, suf- 
fered my mind, from this very self-love, to bring ac- 
. cusations against my husband — to oppose him, and 
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♦ Trader us both, for a time, unhappy.** Mrs. Will- 
iams's voice slightly trembled as she uttered this. 

" You !" ejaculated Mrs. Milnor, in a low, sur- 
prised tone. " Oh no ! you could never have done 
tjiat !" 

** I pray Heaven that I may never be permitted 
to do it again,", Julia said, earnestly. ** But it was 
well, perhaps, to show me my own weakness, 'and 
my husband's self-devoted affection for me." 
' More than one question rose to the tongue of 
Grace as Mrs. Williams made this confedsion, but 
she suppressed their utterance. They would have 
betrayed too plainly her own state of mind, and 
the coldness then existii\g between herself and her 
husband ; and pride, if not prudence, forbade that. 
A pause of some moments,' therefore, followed Ju- 
lia's last remark. 

*' It takes us young married folks," she at length 
resumed, smiling, as she gave utterance to the 
thoughts that were passing through her mi4d} 
*' some time to get acquainted with each other — I 
mean as husband and wife. And not much w6n- 
der, I suppose, for we are not always a^ honest 
towards each other as we should be during cotirt- 
ship. As sweethearts, our lovers set us up and 
pretend to worship us as demi-goddesses ; but as 
wives, they presume to treat us as equals, and our 
little hearts rebel. During the former period, too, 
we put on as much of the angel as possible, and 
thus favour the deception. No wonder, then, that 
: our too sudden laying of this aside tends to break 
the illusion, and bring us down upon the earth 
again." 

This was ssid in a lively tone, that prevented^ 
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ItTrom depresfijing the spirits of Grace, who felt its 
truth sensibly. At this moment, Mrs. Ellis, who 
liad' been listening to Julia attentively, reminded 
her niece that it was time to go. 

'^ Shall we have the pleasure of seeing you 
again soon?" Mrs. Williams said, with honest 
frankness, as she held the hand which Grace h|^d 
extended towards her. 

** Very soon, if I may be permitted to intrude 
upon you; but — " 

" Do not talk of intnision„ Mrs. Milnor," Julia 
returned, quickly. " I have often felt a desire to 
meet you, which has now heea gratified. Come, 
then, and let us be friends indeed, if you can find 
anything in me upon which to ground, a feeling of 
friendship." 

The only reply that Grace made to this was to 
press earnestly the hand that was still in hers, and 
then to hurry away to conceal her emotiq/fi. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

/ 

PROLONGED ABSENCE. 

After dinnet Grace retired to her chaniber, 
and resolved to make another effort to answer her 
husband's letter, but it was in vain that she at- 
tempted to write. She was not prepared to make 
any confession of errors ; she had no disposition 
to complain, ^M she could not write with tender 
confidence, fo^er husband had addressed her so 
coldly that her heart wa^ chilled. At last she laid 
her pen and paper aside, unable to perform th^ 
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task, and by way of occupation and relief of miud 
took up a new work of fiction, and endeavoured to 
lose herself in its pages. In this way she passed 
the remainder of the day and evening, although the 
vivid pictures that were presented to her imagina- 
tion had not the power wholly to dispel the gloom 
that had settled upon her spirits. 

On the next day, as no farther word came from 
her husband, she took up his letter and succeeded 
in answering it, but in as formal a tone as that in 
which his own was conceived. This off of her mind, 
she endeavoured to wait as patiently as possible 
for another letter. None came on the succeeding 
day, and this troubled her a good deal ; but on 
the day after that she fully calculated to receive 
one in reply to her own. She was disappointed. 
Twenty-four hours more rolled around, and yet 
there was not a word from her husband. What 
could it giean? Had he been offended at the 
studied coldness of her letter ? This thought dis- 
tressed her beyond measure, and under its influ- 
. ence she sat down and wrote another to him, 
couched in far tenderer words than those in which 
she had before written. This relieved her feelings 
a good deal. On the next day, which was just 
a week from the time he had left Westbrook, 
she received one in reply to her first letter. It 
was, like the former, brief and cold, and written, 
seemingly, in much haste. It referred mainly to 
the suit in which he was engaged, and spoke of it 
as one that required the most vig(||kus and undi- 
vided efforts of his mind. He said nothing about 
his retuni, and did not hint, even remotely, at her 
joining him in Boston. 
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This made her heart-sick. The little that Aunt 
Mary could say fell upon her ear 'utterly power- 
less. iShe was sitting alone, in sad abstraction of 
mind, when her aunt entered her chamber, some 
two or three hours after she had received her let- 
ter, with a newspaper in her hand. 

'* See here, Grace !" she said, smiling : " I have 
fallen accidentally upon a pleasant paragraph. It 
is in a city paper, received by the last mail ;" and 
she read as follows : 

" The Goodlow Suit. — The suit between Mr. 
Goodlow and the Insurance Company is slow- 
ly progressing. Yesterday a young attorney from 
Westbrook, named Milnor, who has been' united 
with the able counsel on the side of Mr. Goodlow, 
occupied the attention of the court* for three hours 
with one of the most brilliant speeches we remem- 
ber ever to have heard. But it was nm brilliant 
alone ; it was full of sound argument and rational 
deduction. It produced a powerful effect. Every 
one is looking to the result of this trial with unu« 
sual interest.^ It will probably occupy the atten- 
tion of the court for a week longer." 

" There, Grace, what do you think of that ?" 
Mrs. Ellis said, looking up with a broad smile upon 
her face. ** Are yon not proud of your husband ?" 

" I suppose I ought to be," replied Grace, wi- 
ping her eyes, and laughing, in spite of herself, 
with pride and pleasure. 

'* You can now understand his long silence, and 
his brief, cold letters." 

** Partly, but not altogether ;" and the counte- 
nance of Grace became again sad* 

L 
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" Surely, my child, the new position in which 
he finds himself placed, and the all-absorbing at- 
tention that this suit upon which he is engaged re- 
quires, ought to be felt by you as a just reason why 
he does not write to you differently." 

" Though my judgment may approve of what 
you say, my heart does not," was the reply of 
Grace. " Nothing ought to prevent his writing to 
me with affection, if he writes at all." 

Mrs. Ellis felt the force of this remark, and 
therefore did not attempt to reply, lest her words 
should only confirm the unhappy state of her 
niece's mind. 

" He does not love me — f ktiow he does not ; 
and how can I write to him ?" the unhappy young 
wife said, laying down her pen, about an hour af- 
terward, and leaning back in her chair with an 
expression of pain upon her countenance. For a 
long time she sat thus, while her mind was strong- 
ly agitated. A violent struggle was going on in 
her bosom — a struggle between pride and affection, 
between self-will and duty. Affection and duty 
urged her to an open confession ofiterror, and a 
declaration of the deep love she bore her husband ; 
while pride and self-will held her back, and brought 
accusations against him. This struggle was un- 
decided when her aunt, who had been casting about 
in her mind for some expedient whereby to divert 
Grace from her gloomy state, came in and said, 

" I have just learned that Julia Williams has 
been rather worse for the last two days. Ought 
we not to call in and see her ?" 

" Worse did you say, aunt ?" asked Grace, in a 
Voice of real concern. 
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" Yes, dear ; I really begin to feel alarmed for 
her. It is really melancholy to see one so young, 
80 pure-mir)ded and lovely^ fading away. Earth 
cannot spare such as her. We need their yirtue- 
inspiring presence." 

" And yet, aunt," returned Grace, whose mind 
had become interested,. '* she does not shrink at the 
thought of death. The grare seems to have for 
her no terrors."' 

" Why should it have terrors for the good ?" 

*' I don't know that it should ; but to me the 
thought of death is terrible. It makes my heart icy 
cold. ' Corruption, earth, and worms !' Dreadful ! 
And, above all, the uncertainty that i^waits the de- 
parting spirit. But, in regard to this, Julia has a 
peculiar and a sustaining faith. She seems almost 
as familiar with things beyond the grave as with 
those that daily meet her natural eyes.< To her, 
death is no more than the passage from a dreary 
wilderness to a sun-bright region, of which she has 
thought and read until her *spirit has become en- 
tranced withjitB loveliness, and she almost yearns 
to depart." ^ 

" Too soon — far too soon for those who love 
her, will be, I deeply fear, the peaceful departure 
of her freed spirit,'^ Mrs. Ellis replied, somewhat 
sadly. " But come, shall we not make her a visit ? 
It will, I am sure, be pleasing to- her, and, I doubt 
not, profitable to us." 

Without hesitation, Grace prepared herself to go 
out with her aunt. On calling upon Mrs. Williams, ^ 
they found her much weaker than when they last 
visited her. This time her husband was present 
for a little while after they came in. JEdrs. Milnor 
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could not help observing' the expression of tender- 
ness that was -in his eyes whenever be looked into 
the pale face, of his wife, nor the quickly-dispelled 
shade of anxiety and fear that would, ever and 
anon, rest upon his countenance. It touched 
her deeply. After he had gone away, and her 
aunt had become interested in conversation with 
Mrs. Lawson, Grace drew closer to the bedside of 
Mrs. Williams, and, taking her hand, said, with 
much feeling, 

" It really grieves me to find you weaker than 
when I last saw you. Have you suffered much 
pain V* 

" Not much," she replied, with a quiet, cheerful 
smile, " though weary at times, and often affected 
with loneliness. Yet I ought not to feel so, for 
many kind friends cheer my sick chamber with 
their welcome presence.*^ 

*' Still, it must be hard to bear such prolonged 
confinement.'' 

'' So it seems to Ihose who are well ; but we 
who are sick pcove the truth of that sweet promise, 
* As thy days, so shall thy strength •€.' There is 
no condition in life which has not its peculiar 
blessings as well as its peculiar trials." 

** Blessings ! What blessings can cluster around 
you ? A bride of yesterday, to whom a husband 
is clinging witl^ trembling hope and fear, laid upon 
a bed of sickness, and the rose on her cheek al- 
ready faded, perhaps never again to feel a flush of 
health ! Blessings ! How can you talk of bless- 
ings ?" 

Thus, almost involuntarily, did Grace give ut- 
terance to her surprise. Its effect was to startle 
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the feelings of Julia for a moment, and fill her eyes 
with team ; but she quickly regained her calmness, 
and replied, 

" Our states and conditions always modify our 
perceptions. It may be difficult for you, who are 
in perfect health, to understand or appreciate the 
kind and quality of those blessings that are giren 
to one like me. In health, our -good things come 
mainly by an external, ahd in sickness by an inter- 
nal way ; or, in other words, health ^ves us the 
capacity of enjoying ihe many external blessings 
that are freely given, but in sickness this caps- 
city is destroyed, and then there flows into the 
spirit a sweet peace, with images of holy and 
heavenly things, and a confidence in the Lord that 
bears up the soul, and sustains it in a region of 
thought and affection far above the sensual plans 
of the mind. Such a state, let me assure you, is 
one of peculiar delight. In it, we are conscious 
of a nearer approach to the spiritual world, and of 
the intimate presence of those- angels whose great- 
est happiness it is to sustain all who, while in bod- 
ily afiliction, look up and pray for a spirit of resig- 
nation." 

While Mrs. Williams spoke thus — her eyes 
slightly elevated, not giving intelligence of exter- 
nal objects, but only corresponding in their posi- 
tion to the elevation of interior vision — Grace look- 
ed at her with wonder, and yet with a spirit affect- 
ed by a new delight. 

<* Blessed, indeed, has been this affliction to 
thee !" was her deep inward acknowledgment. 
Then she added aloud, 

'* But how can you feel all this calmness and el- 
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evation of mind under circumstances of such pe- 
culiar trial ? A fe^ days ago you spoke of death 
with a degree of composure that fills me with as- 
tonishment whenever I think of it. Apart from 
the mere terrors of death, which seem not to be 
terrible to you, how can you think of a separation 
from those you love without the deepest distress ? 
I cannot understand it." 

" Those who are truly united are united in spir- 
it," was the. reply of Mrs. Williams; "and this 
union is perfect just in the degree that each can 
iQve good and .true principles for their own sake. 
That by which they are conjoined, then, is moral 
quality. They love each other, not for the sake 
of the mere person, but from a regard to good af- 
fections and true thoughts ; that is, they regard the 
quality of each, and not the person ahme. Death 
cannot extinguish good and truth. They are pure 
spiritual substances, and, when united, their form 
is human — human in the spiritual world, and human 
in the natural world. It is not the mere material 
body which clothes our spiritual form — a machine 
by which we act in the more idtimate plan of cre- 
ation — that makes us human, or upon which are 
based the higher affections that conjoin us. We 
can love as freely and as purely when that is laid 
aside as before — ^yea, freer and purer." 

*' But the separation, Mrs. Williams ! Natural 
eyes cannot see spiritual bodies. How, then, can 
such a separation be otherwise than deeply pain- 
ful ?" Grace said, quickly. 

** I did not mean to say that a separation would 
not be painful," Julia replied, recovering her self- 
possession, which the remark of Grace had nearly 
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overthrown, with an effort. .*' It must, and always 
will be painful, just in the'degree that we are evil, 
and love ourselves and our own wills better than 
we love the Lord and hi^ will ; but the pain will 
be greater with those who are \^h behind ; for, re<^ 
jnaining in the natur^ world, it will be hard for 
them so to elevate their minds into thfi pure regions 
of spiritual thought and perception, and,t)iiis come 
into spiritual communion with those Who, have kA 
them and gone up higher, but who still love thlm, 
though with a more unselfish love thaq . before. 
Still, even those who remain may have muchjUi 
strengthen and sustain them in bereavement They 
have eyes of the mind as well as the body, and if 
they will but use them, may have the blessed con- 
sciousness that those they have loved are still near 
to them — really as near as ever they were ; for 
true nearness, after all, is a nearness of thoughts 
and affections, and these exist independent of the 
natural body. Am I understood V* 

»* Not clearly." 

" You love your husband ?" 

The tears sprung instantly to the eyes of Grace 
as she murmured " Yes.'' 

" As tenderly now- that he is from you as when 
he was by your side ?" 

" Yes." 
• "Is he not distinctly present to youi; mind ' 
now ?" 

" Oh yes." 

" And can you not perceive and love his good 
qualities as fully as if he were sitting by your 
side ?" 

" Yes ; but still to be separated seems as if he 
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were lost to me. This seeing with the mind does 
not satisfy : it is but a poor compensation for his 
presenqe.'' 

" True ! very true ! While in the natural world 
of time and space, our spiritual eyes are not really 
opened. We see spifitual things only through a 
glass, darkly, and, therefore, absence or death 
nrtist always prove painful. But, without the light 
of the sun, as we are, under such circumstances, 
let us be thankful for the light of the moon, and 
bless the kind Providence that has given us to 
kiiiQw the truth, even if we cannot fully receive it 
into our affections." 

" An abiding confidence in Providence seems to 
be your sheet-anchor under all circumstances,*' 
Mrs. Milnor said. 

" You have revealed the secret of all the ap- 
pearances of trust and resignation you have per- 
ceived. But for that sheet-anchor, I should be 
now upon the stormy ocean." 

But even this could not unravel to Mrs. Milnor 
the secret of Julia's state of mind. To her, it 
seemed impossible that any <Hie could view death, 
and under such peculiar circumstances, without 
starting back appalled. 

" I cannot understand it, aunt," she said, as the 
two walked slowly homeward. *' I never met so 
lovely, yet so inexplicable a being, nor one in 
whom there was so much sound thought, mixed 
up with truly beautiful, yet what seems fanciful 
ideas." 

" I am really afraid that her days here are num- 
bered," Mrs. Ellis returned, thoughtfully. "Her 
mother seems to feel this sensibly, and spoke of it 
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to-day with a degree of con^sure that surprised 



me.'^ 



"Is it not possible,'- Grace' said, "that>both 
mother and daughter are void of true feeling ?" 

** Can you think so ifr^ulia?^ ; * 

Grace paused a moment, and tilhh said, 

*' No, I cannot. That she does feel, and deeply, 
too, I am "^ satisfied. I have seen the tearful eye 
and quivering lip too often." 

*' And that Mrs. Lawson can and does feel I am 
equally well satisfied,"- Mrs. Ellis said. " No, no, 
that will not explain the secret. The true reasoA 
is to be found in their unwavering trust in Divine 
Providence." 

" So Mrs. Williams declared to me just now ; 
but still, I cannot understand, how any one can 
feel such a confidence. To be taken away in the 
bloom of youth, and beauty — to be torn from those 
who tenderly love 'us, and whose very lives are 
wrapped up in ours, is no light affliction. Aunt 
Mary. I could not bless the hand that held for 
me that rod — I could not feel resigned to such a 
cruel dispensation. Hers must, indeed, be a pecu- 
liar faith, if, under such circumstances, it can ex- 
tract the stin^ from death." * 

'* And yet all who receive that peculiar faith, so 
full of a singular beauty— so strange in many of its" 
assumptions, and yet so profoundly rational in its 
pure philosophy, like Julia and her mother, look 
upon death with calmness — ^nay, even part with 
each other, no matter how intimate may be the 
ties that bind them, without any of those ecstasies 
of grief and despair which almost invariably attend 
such afflictions. It is not that they do nol feel 
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pain at such rending of natural bonds ; but to soothe 
the acuter pangs that attend this pain is not only a 
general trust in Providence, but a practical and par- 
ticular assurance that every event is intended for 
their spiritual good ; and that even the death of 
their most beloved ones will, in the end, be bless- 
ings — blessings as far above the ordinary good 
things they receive as the affliction is deepeii and 
touches them more nearly than ordinary events." 

" Then are they blessed above the common lot," 
Grace said, as they gained their own door. *' But I 
cannot understand it. I am not yet able to under- 
stand how any one can kiss the rod that smites 
him." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

DISTRESSING INTELLIGENCE. 

Several days more passed, but not a line was 
received during the time from Milnor. Once du- 
ring that period had Grace written, but, as before, 
in a formal and reserved tone, though her heart 
yearned to unburden itself freely. Another and 
another, and even another day passed without a 
letter, until Grace became so much disturbed in 
mind as to seriously alarm Mrs. Ellis. At last, 
after the lapse of a whole week, making two 
weeks since his departure, a letter was brought for 
Grace. Eagerly did she tear it open, and take in 
its contents almost at a single glance. . It was as 
follows : 
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" My dear Grace — The trial is just over, and 
we have been successful ! Two weeks of most 
intense labour and application have been severe 
upon me. Both body and mind are exhausted. I 
feel greatly the need of rest and recreation, and 
yet I find I am to have neither. Instead of return- 
ing to Westbrook, which I greatly desire to do, I 
am compelled to leave for New- York this after- 
noon, to attend to some very important business 
there for Mr. Goodlow, which requires my imme- 
diate presence. I regret this very much, for I 
desire ardently to see you. The separation has 
seemed a long one, even though my mind has been 
intensely occupied every moment that I have been 
here. But why have you written so coldly ? Your 
letters are before me now — your three letters, writ- 
ten in two weeks. I have read them over and over 
again, but they do not warm my heart. There is 
a smile in but one of them, and that a feeble smile ; 
and I am going still farther from you. Cannot my 
wife sustain her husband in the path of duty, or 
must he travel that rugged way uncheered ? Must 
he press onward alone ? Could I have met you 
every night, as I returned from the hard labours 
of the day, and felt the warmth of your sunny, 
smile, and the sweet encouragement of your voice, 
I should have felt myself, during the past two 
weeks, the happiest of beings ; but this could not 
be : and why should I allude to it ? Your letters 
do not speak of loneliness ; I trust, therefore, that 
you bear this necessary separation oalmly and pa- 
tiently. To know that you can do this is a satis- 
faction, for I would not have you feel pain on ac- 
count of my necessary absence. 
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'* I received a long letter yesterday from my 
friend Williams. He tells me you have been fre- 
quently to see his wife since my absence. I am 
glad of this. You will fiVid her a lovely woman. 
Her mind is well balanced, and her heart as warm 
as unselfish affections can make it. I am sure you 
will love her. The tenour of his letter is despond^ 
ing in regard to her health. This pains me very 
much. Surely her long sickness does not portend 
a fatal termination ? I earnestly hope not ; though, 
from my knowledge of the fact that she has always 
been very delicate, I have my fears. Such an 
event would be sad indeed. I cannot bear to 
think of it. 

" Write me to New- York immediately on re- 
ceipt of this, and do not study brevity and cold- 
ness. Let me see your heart as it really is, warm 
with a true affection for your l^usband- 

" Ever faithfully yours, 

"Lewis Milnor." 

After Grace had read this letter, she laid it 
down, and, clasping her hands tightly together, sat 
for a long time with gompressed lips, and fiioedy 
untearful eyes. What were the thoughts that 
passed through her mind we may vaguely imagine, 
but cannot throw into the form of words. 'At length 
her agitation became so strong that she rose to her 
feet, and commenced slowly moving backward and 
forward through the room. At this moment Mrs. 
Ellis came in. 

" Oh aunt !" exclaimed Grace, the tears coming 
instantly to her eyes, and flowing over her cheeks, 
"Lewis has gone to New- York!" 
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** To New- York !** ejaculated Mrs. Ellis, in aiir- 
prise. 

" Oh yea ; lie went yesterday !" And Grac^ 
actually wrung her hands with distress. 

" But what has taken him to New- York ?" 

*' Business. But there is his letter. Oh, how 
selfishly, and unreasonably, and cruelly I hare 
acted !" 

Mrs. Ellis took the letter and read it hurriedly 
through. 

*' You have doubtless both been to blame," she 
then said, ^* though somewhat unequally. You, I 
think, to a greater extent than your husband ; but 
it is only for you to think i^id feel right in your po. 
sition as a wife, and all will be well." 

" I am ready to do anything to repair the wrong 
I have done," Grace said, weeping bitterly. 

'" Are you ready t^ make any sacrifice to a sense 
of duty ?" Mrs. Ellis asked, calmly. 

" Oh yes ! any — any ! I will do anything." 

'* But, my dear child, you must be calm. You 
are not now in a state to make any really good 
resolutions ; for a resolution » to be really good, 
mu^t fiow from a clear perception of some trutk. 
Your feelings are all excited, and your judgment be- 
clouded. Let 3rour heart cease, first, its fluttering 
pulsations', so that your mind t;an become clear, 
and you be able thence to perceive in what course 
lies the way of duty. Your husband's prolonged 
absence is occasioned by unexpected business re- 
quirements. To this, then, you must endeavour to 
be reconciled. If you feel that you would much 
rather he had returned home, even at the expense 
of urgent duties, shun that feeling as wrong. X^ 
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man who will deliberately choose between self- 
indulgence and duty can never make a woman 
truly happy, for he does not possess those moral 
qualities to which her tender affections can per- 
manently cling. Fix this in your mind as a truth 
and then think whether you have not opposed 
your husband when he urged the claims of duty 
— whether you have not set up your will against 
his deliberate judgment. Is it possible, think you, 
for a man to love deeply, and truly, and perma- 
nently, the woman who acts thus ? Your own rea- 
son must answer * No P " 

" Oh aunt ! you distress me beyond measure by 
what you say. I see it all clearly. I have been 
guilty of deep injustice to my husband, but I do 
most sincerely repent of it." 

" Then write him freely. Make a clear con- 
fession of all that you see tojbe wrong. But do 
not let your feelings betray you into a coi^ession 
of such things as you are not willing to put away 
as evil. Bear this in mind ; for if you do not guard 
against this, you will have them rising up hereafter 
to mar your happiness. You will have confessed 
them to be wrong, and yet not really seeing them 
to be so, and acting them out at some future time, 
you will weaken your husband's confidence in your 
sincerity." 

" Ought I not to go to him at once ?" 

" I think not, Grace ; write to him first, and ask 
him if you had not better do so. There may be 
good reasons why he would rather you would not 
come, or why he would wish to know that you 
were coming. He has not said where you cuuld 
find him in New-York, nor whether h^ would be 
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there two days or two weeks. No, no ; your fint 
duty is to write to him freely." 

•• That I will do at once.*' 

<* The sooner the better, of course. Compose 
your mind as quickly as you can, and then pour 
out everything into the bosom of yous husband." 

Grace did so. She wrote a long and tender let- 
ter to her husband, making free confession of her 
faults, and begging his forgiveness. When this 
was finished and despatched, she feU greatly re- 
lieved in mind — an almost insupportable weight 
was taken from her bosom. When she now thought 
of living in Boston, the idea was not painful. Any 
place, with her husband by her side, she felt would 
be a paradise. 

This state continued until about the hour at which 
the mail was to arrive on the next day. Then she 
began to look for another letter. But recollecting, 
after she found that no letter had come, that her 
husband could not have written while on his way 
to New- York, nor possibly have despatched a let- 
ter so as to reach her by that mail, she endeavour- 
ed to feel patient for another day, confidently ho- 
ping then to hear from him again. But the next 
day brought no letter, nor the next, nor the next, 
although full time had passed for him to have re- 
ceived hers and answered it. This was inexpli- 
cable. Even Aunt Mary felt troubled. She could 
not understand it. As for Grace, she was distress- 
ed beyond measure. On the morning of the sixth 
day since her husband's last letter had been re- 
ceived, a messenger came for Grace from Mrs. 
Lawson, with the request that she would be kind 
enough to step in and sit for a little while with her 
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daughter. It had been three days since her last 
visit to Julia, and then there were apparent too evi- 
dent indications of a rapidly-progressing decline. 

Reluctant as Grace felt to see any one under ex- 
isting circumstances, she yet obeyed the request 
almost immediately. On entering Julia's chamber, 
she was startled by the change that had taken 
place in the invalid — a change not fully. perceptible 
to those who daily and hourly lingered about her 
bed, but to her eyes as palpable as if " death'' had 
been written in capitals upon her brow. Her lips 
had lost their delicate tint, the hectic had faded 
from her cheek, and her eyes had a glassy appear- 
ance. She was supported by pillows in a half-re- 
cumbent position. As Grace came up to her bed- 
side, she extended her hand and smiled feebly, 
saying, 

*< I felt as if I would like to see you this morning, 
and therefore you must forgive the liberty I took in 
sending for you." 

" I am glad you took that liberty," Grace return- 
ed, *' and I shall be still more gratified if I can do 
or say anything that will give you a moment's 
pleasure." 

" Your company has always been pleasant to 
me," the invalid said, *' and as I felt somehow or 
other more wearied with myself than usual this 
morning, I was so selfish as to ask you to drop in, 
under the hope that in your society I might find 
Telief from thoughts that more than usually oj^ress 
me." 

" If it is from thoughts that oppress your spirits," 
Grace said, in a saddened tone, " that you seek re- 
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lief in my society, I am afraid you will seek in 
vain. My own feelings are burdened heavily," 

" I grieve to hear you say so,viny dear madam,** 
replied Julia, her eye brightening,, and an expres- 
sion of tender sympathy pervading her sweet, pale 
face. " If not presuming too far, may I ask the 
cause?" 

'* I have not heard from my husband since he 
went unexpectedly to New-York^ and it is now a 
week since he left Boston." 

" A week since you heard from him ! Have 
you written to him in that time ?" 

" Oh yes — immediately on his going." 

" He may be ill." 

**' 1114*' Grace said, starting and turhing pale. 
ffHer}9^^he must be ill! When he wrote from 
BostofiV he complained of being greatly fatigued 
both in mind and body. Oh, if he should be ill, 
away from home, and amid strangers ! What shall 
I do ?" 

" You can go to New-York ; and you ought to 
go, without a moment's delay," Julia promptly re- 
sponded. **' No one, like a wife, can minister to her 
husband in sickness. If you should find him well, 
it will be the happier meeting ; if ill, your duty is 
by his side." 

''You are right," Grace said, instantly rising. 
'* Why did I not know my duty, without having to 
be reminded of it ?" 

Then, stooping down and kissing fervently the 
broad white forehead, the sunken cheeks, and pale 
lips of Julia, she embraced her tenderly, and mur- 
muring, *' Farewell! may we soon oieet again^ 
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sweet angel !" turned away, and hiOriedly left the 
house. ^ 

** Aunt Mary !'' she exclaimed, bounding into the 
presence of Mrs. Ellis a few minutes afterward, 
** Lewis is ill, and I must go to l^im immediately I" 

« Who told you ?" was Aunt Mary's surprised 
interrogation, as she rose quickly, holding an opea 
letter in her hand. 

<* My heart tells me so. But that letter ! Who ? 
— where is it from ?" 

V From Mr. Groodlow. He has written me to 
say that Lewis iies ill at the American Hotel in 
New- York." 

" Merciful Heaven ! And is it indeed true ?" 
poor Grace exclaimed, her face growing pale, her 
eyes staging wildly, and her whole frame becomiilg 
violently agitated. ^* Oh ! let me go quickly ! .Let 
me go to him ! Oh, if he were to die before I 
could get there !" 

** But you cannot go alone, Grace," Mrs. Ellis 
said, her own mind much bewildered. 

" Alone ? I would go to the end of the world 
alone for the sake of my husband !" was the firm 
reply of Grace, who was regaining her self-pos- 
session. 

** But you cannot go to-day ; the stage left for 
Boston an hour ago," returned Mrs. Ellis, her mind 
still confused. ' 

" It matters not — the cars do not leave Boston 
for New- York until five o'clock. I can go there 
in a private conveyance ;" and^ so saying, Grace 
turned away quickly, and went to her own room 
to make instant preparations for the journey. 
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CHAPTER XV. j 

A SICK HUSBAND. 

'< My dear child ! I cannot think of seeing jroa 
start for New- York 4k)ne !" Mrs. Ellis said, com- 
ing into the chamber, of Grace some ten minutes 
after her niece had left her, and finding her ^ga- 
ged in hurriedly packing her trunk. ^ 

'* DonH say a word, aunt," replied Grace, half 
impatiently. "I should be unworthy the name of 
a wife if I hesitated for one moment !" * 

" But, mv child—" 

"In pity spare roe any opposition. Aunt Mary; 
my dcrty is clear, and must be performed. I should 
go beside myself if I remained here one moment 
longer than was required to make preparation far 
my journey r" 

** Then call upon Mr. Goodlow as soon as yeiu 
reach Boston, and ask him, from tne, to send scmie 
friend with you.** 

" If I have tinie to spare, I will send for him," 
Grace replied, balf-abstractedly. 

*' Oh do, by fill means ; I cannot bear the thouf^t 
of your going to New-York alone." 

Mrs. £lli8 had never travelled a mile in her lili 
except under the escort of some one, and ther^ 
fore, like a great many other ladies in the land, 
had a "dreadful idea" of travelling alone, evei 
upon our great lines of public conveyance, where 
a lady is as safe from impertinence and insult as 
in her own parlour. But Grace had a reason for 
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venturing alone upon her journey too strong for 
any vague apprehensions to find an entrance into 
ber mind. In half an hour from the time when 
she left Mrs. Williams she was seated alone in a 
close carriage, the driver of which was urging his 
horses to a quick pace, and in the direction of Bos- 
ton. A lonely ride of three hours gave her ima- 
gination full time for activity. But it mainly pre- 
sented one vivid picture— her husband laid upon a 
sick bed, pale, emaciated, unconscious, and trem- 
bling on the brink of dissolution. Every act of op- 
position to him — every accusing thought, every 
cold word, came up from her memory as distinctly 
as if they had transpired but an hour before, until 
ber very heart was wrung with agony. 

" Oh, if he should not be alive !" she would 
sometimes murmur, sinking back in the carriage 
from the erect position the very active intensity of 
ber thoughts and feelings had caused her to as- 
sume, and giving herself up to violent fits of weep- 
ing. From these her mind would gradually re- 
cover its tone, %nd then her imagination' would 
again become busy with fearful images of pain aud 
4eath. 

Two hours had to be passed in Boston before 
the departure of the cars for New- York. Immedi- 
ately on her arrival, Grace sent for Mn^Croodiow. 
He met her with a serious face, although' he strove 
Iiard to conceal any expression calculated to excite 
the alarm of the young wife. 

*' Oh sir ! have you heard from my husband since 
you wrote yesterday V she asked, eagerly, the mo- 
ment he came in. 
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** I have, Mrs. Milnor ;- but do not unnecessarily 
permit yourself to become agitated." 

'* Was he better or worse ?" was the quick in- 
terrogation, while her face became blanchedi. 

"He was no worse, I beheve; his fever was 
Steadily progressing, but will not reach its climax 
for a day or two : so the physician writes me. I 
have ordered for him the best medical attendance^ 
and the most careful and judicious nurse to be ob- 
tained in New-York. Still*, there is no one like m 
wife by the bedside of her sick husband ; I am 
therefore rejoiced to find you so promptly on your 
way to take that all-important station. Your re- 
ward will, I doubt not, be the happy restoration of 
your husband to health. But you must not go oti- 
attended ; I will place you under the care of a friend 
who goes to New- York this afternoon — one who 
has become much interested in your husband since 
his brief sojourn here, and who will not leave yoa 
undl yon are at his side." 

'<0h, if I ^should not find him alive!" Graee 
said, weeping bitterly. ' ' 

** Do not, my dear madams" urged Mr. Goodlow^ 
*^ thus suffer your mind to become paralyzed with' 
fear, or yoa will unfit yourself for the duties that 
await jTOU, and on the faithful perforfnance of which 
rests, perhaps, the life of your husband. Be a true 
woman and a true wife ; these require self-posses- 
sion and calmness under circumstances of trial like 
the one you are now summoned to pass through. 
You have promptly obeyed the call of duty ; go on 
to the end, trusting in that Providence which coi^ 
trols every event for good, and you will have your 
reward." 
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Thus, for most of the time that Grace remained 
in Boston, did old Mr. Goodlow strive to bear up 
her troubled and desponding mind, though with lit- 
tle apparent success. Five o'clock at length came, 
and, under charge of the individual Mr. Goodlow 
had alluded to, the anxious wife took her departure 
for New-York, where, after a sleepless night, she 
arrived about daydawn on the next morning. As 
ihe boat touched the wharf, it was with difficul- 
ty that she could restrain herself from springing 
upon the shore, so eager was she to reach her hus- 
band. But her kind attendant, upon whose arm 
her trembling hand was resting, gently urged her 
to be calm, adding assurances that she should sooa 
be with the object of her deep solicitude. 

A few minutes after their arrival at the wharf, 
Grace entered a carriage, and was soon rolling up 
Broadway at a rapid speed. In a brief space of 
time she was at the door of the American. As she 
was handed from the carriage, her heart almost 
^oeased to beat, and she felt so faint that she could 
scarcely stand. - 

'< How is Mr. Milnor ?" asked the ginyeman 
who had attended her, of one of the bajckeepers, as 
he entered a parlour with Grace npofli Ins arm. 
What a moment for the eager, anxious, tzembling 
wife! 

'* The doctor has just left him." 

*' He is alive, then, thank Heaven !" ejaculated 
Grace, sinking upon a chair. 

" Oh yes, ma'am,'' quickly returned the barkeep- 
er, who understood in a moment the relation she 
bore to their sick guest ; " but he is quite ill, though 
the doctor thinks not very dangerously so. Ue 
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has just, left, and said, in going away, that the mdst 
perfect quiet must be maintained in the portion of 
the house where he is. I mention this, madam, 
that you may feel the necessity of being composed 
when you meet him." 

** Oh, I will be very calm," returned iGrace, 
breathing more freely than she had done for many 
hours. ^' He is still alive ! that has taken a load* 
from my breast. But let me go to him at once." 

" Would it be prudent, madam ?" the attendant 
respectfully suggested : " might not your unexpect- 
ed presence so agitate his mind as to do him a fetal 
injury ?" 

" Oh no ! that cannot be," urged Grace. 

" He is' right," the gentleman who had accom* 
panied her said. ** First let the physician be sent 
for, and his advice taken. Be kind enough to de- 
spatch a waiter for ^im immediately." 

This was done, and Grace compelled to acqui« 
esce, although with a feeling of great reluctance. 
It was half an hour before the physician cam^ ini* 
He readily gave his consent for Grace to see him 
at onee, and become his constant attendant, but un- 
der the strictest injunction to be "calm. 

'* If I find thai you do not control yourself whil6 , 
with hini, I shall be compelled to forbid your at- 
tendance on him," he said, with professional firm- 
ness. 

"Oh, I will be calm, sir, very calml Do not 
fear for me," returned Mrs. Milnor, her voice af- 
fected with huskiness, and her whole ijrame trem-' 
bling with nervous excitement. 

" But, my dear madam, you are far from being' ■ 
calm at this very moment. Jfou are .losing your 
self-control rapidly." 
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^ 0\ but take me to him, and I will be compo- 
sedr 

The physician paused a moment, and then said, 

<' Come. But, as you value the life of your hus- 
band, force down your excited feelings." 

** I will ! Iwill !" and Grace moved a step in ad- 
vance of the physician as they took their way to 
her husband's chamber. 

*< Remember!" he whispered, laying Ids hand 
upon her arm as they paused at the door. 

" Do not fear me." 

The door was then slowly opened, and both 
passed in. The room was dark and still — so dark 
that it was some moments before the eyes of Grace 
could distinguish clearly any object. But she soon 
saw her husband lying upon the bed, his face part- 
ly turned away, apparently in a sound sleep ; but 
die rays of light that struggled through the darken- 
ed window were too feeble to give a distinct view 
cj^his features, or to reveal fully the change that 
..Vbease had wrought upon them. 

** Poes he sleep ?" asked the physician, in a low 
whisper, as he kept his hand upon the arm ef Mrs. 
Milnor. 

The nurse replying in the affirmative, he whis^ 
pered in the ear of Grace, 

^ Everything depends upon his being kept per- 
fectly quiet now. It is the crisis of his disease." 

He then explained to the nurse the relation of 
the stranger he had introduced to the sick room, 
and enjoined her to guard the young wife in the 
strictest way against any acts that might excite her 
husband's mind. He then went away. 

By this time the eyes of Grace had- become bo 
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accustomed to the feeble light which prevailed ia 
the room, that, as she stood ben^ding over the un- 
conscious body of her husband, she qould perceive 
the fearful ravages which disease had made. His 
cheeks were sunken, and of « pale -yellow hue ; 
his eyes hollow, and his whole form wasted away, 
until the hot, dry skin clung to his very bones. 
She coald not help shuddering, as, after a long, 
fixed, earnest gaze, she turned away to lay of!' her 
cloak and bonnet, and prepare to wait and watch 
unweariedly by Ms bedside. 

After a few hurried inquiries of the nurse irr re- 
gard to .the progress of the disease and her hus- 
band's present state, she seated herself by his side, 
and laying her hand softly upon his, ithat burned 
with fever, watched his quickly-heaving chest, and 
the expression of suffering in his countenance, for 
nearly an hour. As he dill not awake af\er Uie 
lapse of this time, she got up and walked quie"*^ 
across the room to get something from her trni 
which a servant had brought in. As she di 1 
her eye rested upon a letter which lay upon a ta» 
ble. Taking it tip quickly, she saw that it was 
her own letter, in which she had breathed out to 
him every tender thought in her heart, and made a 
full confession of her faults. But the seal was un- 
broken ! It had arrived too late ! Her husband 
did not know that she had seen and felt her error 
— did not know how tenderly she really loved him, 
despite her pride and self-will, nor how fully and 
freely she had poured out everything to him. 

Unable to contain herself at this discovery, she 
sank into a chair and sobbed aloud. 

" My dear madam !" said the nurse, coming in* 
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stantly to her side, " this must not be ! Remem- 

ber the strict injunction of the doctor; Everything 

depends upon your remaining perfectly composed. 

M Surely no one ought to feel this^ more deeply than 

' yourself." w 

" You "are right," Grace replied at once, and in 

a firm voice, composing herself by a vigorous ef- 

v fort. "No one ought to' feel .this more 'deeply 

than myself. I ought not to require that any one 

should remind me of my duty.'' 

From that time, no matter how anxious and 
troubled, Grace maintained a perfectly calm exte- 
rior ; but, in doing so, she had to use a degree of 
rational self-control beyond what she had ever 
been called upon t6 exercise/ 

*\t was near the middle of the ds^y*" before Mr. 
• Milnor roused up from the state of torpor into 
which he had fallen, but not sufficiently to know 
hW^ wife, who fixed her eyes intently upon his 
" ^M^, eager to be recognised^ apd sat thus, minute 
ariet minute, expecting each moment to see his 
countenance brighten, but in vain. Oh, how sick 
her heart felt as she turned away her eyes from 
his face with a sigh ! 

About the middle of the afternoon the doctor 
came in again. He examiped his patient long and 
carefully, making, as he did so, the minutest in- 
quiries of the nurse. To the eager questions of 
Grace he replied vaguely, yet encouragingly, in 
general terms. 

" The crisis will be to-night," she overheard him 
whisper to ^e nurse. "You must watch him 
closely, and observe my directions with the strict- 
st care." 
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Tkis made her feel awful. " What if he should 
really die, after all !" she said to herself, shudder- 
ing ; and then a multitude of distressing thoughts 
came crowding into her mind. 

" The doctor thinks him .very dangerous ?" she 4 
said to the .nurse, in a. whisper, after 4he physician^ ^ 
had gone. 

" Not more so than cases which d^ly recover,'* 
the nurse replied, evasively. " Still, he is ill, and 
will require to be carefully treated. By the morn- 
ing we expect to find hinj better." 

" Don't you thin^ he will know me before night ?" 

" It is, perhaps, as well that he should not. Any 
excitement of mind will be injurious. I should 
think it far better if you would keep away from 
him until the morning. Y6u do not look at all 
well, and I think you ought to endeavour to sleep." 

"I cannot sleep> I have not closed my eyes 
since night before last." 

'' Go and lie down, at least! You may fall away 
into sleep, and then you^will be better able to Imf 
the fatigue of watching by your husband's bedside. 
I can do all for him now* that can possibly be 
done — far more than you can do." 

" Will you call me if he should become worse ?" 

" Certainly I will. There is. a bed behind that 
screen ; come and lie down there ;" and, as the con- 
siderate nurse said this, she took her by the arm 
and almost forced her to the bed, upon which she 
lay down, but with evident reluctence. In a little 
while, however, , a drowsy feeling stole over her, 
and soon after- she sank into a profound sltmber. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A DANGEROUS ILLNESS— THE CRISIS — RECOVERY. 

When Mrs. Milnor awoke it was past the 
hour of midnight. Some ifloments elapsed be- 
fore she could sufficiently collect her thoughts 
to be truly conscious where she was. A dim 
light pervaded the chamber, caused by the rays 
of a small lamp, which was sd placed as to 
throw the whole room into deep shadow. All 
was as still as the grave. After resting upon 
her arm, listening intently for nearly a minute, 
sbe got up, and stepped noiselessly across the 
room to the bed upon which lay her husband. 
Faint as the light was, it was strong enough to 
€how his face — paler, more sunken, and death- 
like in its expression. A cry of agony was 
ftist rising to her lips, as the warning look and 
raised finger of the nurse arrested her atten- 
tion, and caused her, by a strong effort, to con- 
trol herself. 

" On your life, be composed !" whispered the 
nurse in her ear, as she glided with soundless 
tread to her side. '* The crisis is past ! The 
fever has left him, but weak as an infant. The 
feeblest shock now would inevitably destroy 
his life." 

Grace sunk into a chair with a feeling as if 
a giant hand had crushed her down, and left her 
powerless in every nerve. After a little while 
she rose up and stole quietly to the bedside. 
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where she stood for many^ minutes looking 
down into the almost expressionless face of her 
hushand. His hreath came quick and short, 
with a gasping effort. As she stood there, she 
felt fully the force of the attendant's remark, 
that he was weak as an infant, and that the 
feehlest shock wjould inevitably destroy his life. 

No persuasion could induce her again to lie 
down. Not once did she remove from a chair^* 
brought close to his side, until daylight, nor 
for a moment at atime withdraw her eyes from 
his face during that period. The solar light 
of morning revealed taiore palpably than they 
had yet appeared the ravages of the disease, 
which had, while it preyed upon his system, 
given to it a degree of artificial eircitemeBt, 
which seemed like physical stamina.- Now ev* 
ery muscle and fibre was so completely relaxed, 
that life seemed scarcely to linger in the vital 
organs, much less to flow down freely into the 
ultimates of the body. ' ^ 

Soon aftef daylight the doctor came in. He 
asked no question, but approached noiselessly; 
and with evident anxiety. The moment he laid 
his hand upon the patient's arm, a thrill passed 
through his frame. For a long time he sat 
with his fingflixs upon his pulse, and his eyes 
fixed upon the •. sick roan's faCe. Poor Grace 
scarcely breathed. At length a long inspira- 
tion, followed by a still longer expiration, gave 
indication that the physician was satisfied as 
to the result. 

** Doctor," said Grace, who had instinctively 
perceived that a conclusion had been made in 
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the physician's mind, speaking in a husky whis- 
per, " is there any hope V 

^^ Everything to hope from care and quiet," 
• was the instant rjesponso. 

Grace clasped her hands together, lifted her 
eyes upward, and then hiding, her face, wept 
loner and silently. 

Before the doctor left, he tODk Mrs. Milnor 
aside, and fully explained, to her the condition 
of her husband, enforcing again and again the 
necessity of his being kept perfectly free from all 
excitement. - Thus kept free, and his direc- 
tions followed as to diet, etc., all would he well. 

Since the recession of the fever at midnight 
the patient had lain in a quiet sleep, that seem- 
ed almost like death. About ten o'clock he 
awoke from this, when a small portion of nour- 
ishment, with sonie wine, was given. In a lit- 
tle while after he fell off to sleep again, with- 
out having taken notice of anything. From 
this he awoke towards five in the afternoon, 
and seemed refreshed. More noufishment was 
given, and after laying a little while, he again 
went off to sleep. 

At the suggestion of the physician, the nurse, 
who had slept but little for many days, went 
to bed at dark, leaving the patient in the charge 
of Grace, who was directed to' call her up at 
midnight. Hourefter hour the young wife now 
sat, a lonely and patient watcher, by the side of 
her husband. She could not refrain from taking 
his hand in hers, nor from laying her head 
down upon the pillow beside his, nor from 
kissing over and over again his pale forehead* 
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How deep, and yearning, and tender was the 
love she bore him! Far deeper, more yearn- 
ing, and tenderer than anything that had ever 
pervaded her bosom. It seemed as if she conldil 
freely sacrifice her life for his sake ; that for 
him she could be happy in a wilde'rness or in 
a palace ;• that, without him, existence would be 
a dreary blanks 

Midnight came, and still her husband slept; 
but she could not tear herself from his side; 
she could not yield up to another the watch* 
er's station. And thus she sat until the first 
pale rays of morning stole in at the window* ^ 
These awakened the nurse, who instantly arose 
to resume her charge, chiding as she did so the 
young wife for not having called her hours be- 
fore ; but it was all in vain that she urged her 
to retire and take rest. She was too anxious 
to see the eyes, whose glances had not greeted 
her in many weeks, open again to the light. 
Fondly had she cherished the hope, M night 
long, of seeing those dear eyes unclose, and 
receiving from them looks of intelligence and 
love. She cpuld npt, therefore, give up her 
place until the sleeper had again aroused him- 
self, but continued seated by his side, holding 
one of his emaciated hands, upon which every 
blue vein was distinctly seen, in hers. Tlias 
she had remained for an hour after daylight, 
looking earnestly into his face, and hoping ev- 
ery moment to see his eyes open ; but still he 
slept on. Disappointed at his long-continued . 
unconsciousness, she at length let her eyes fall 
to the floor, as her breast heaved with a feeble 
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sigh. A dreamy revery stole ov^r her, from 
which a slight pressure of her hand at length 
aroused her. Turning quickly towards her 
husband, she found that hi»^ eyes were open, 
and resting, with a look of affectionate intelli- 
gence, upon her. Instantly recollecting herself, 
she restrained the wild rush of her feelings, 
and only gave vent to them by returning the 
pressure of her husband's hand, and stooping 
down and kissing his with earnest tenderness. 
Tears were in her eyes, and flowing over her 
cheeks. Oh, how eagerly did she desire to 
clasp him to her arms ; to lay his .head upon 
her bosom, and pour out to him her whole heart ! 
Put a counsellor was quickly by her side, and 
whispered words of caution in her ears, to give 
weight to her own sense of prudence. 

The nourishment that the feeble body of her 
husband now required was given by her own 
hands, and as it touched the quickening nerve 
of taste with a grateful sensation, her reward 
was in the glances of pleasure ahd affection 
that were feebly cast upon her. When he again 
composed himself to rest, he did so, weak and 
helpless as he was both in mind and body, un- 
der the sweet consciousness that the heart, 
dearest to him in the whole world, beat close 
beside his, and was full of tenderness. 

From that time his recovery, was steady, but 
very gradual. In a few days he was able to 
converse a little, at the epd of a week to sit up 
in bed supported by pillows, and in twelve days 
to walk across his room. 

Wje will not record the many tender word# 
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that passed between the young husband and 
his wife ; they would alone fiH a volume. Let 
youn? husbands and wives, for whose especial 
benent this volume is written, faircy these things ^ 
for themselves : it will require for them no 
very ardent stretch of imagination. 

Nothing, however, had yet been said on the 
subject of the differences that had so cruelly 
wrung both their hearts. They had purposely 
avoided any iallusion to them. 

It was en the twelfth day of his convales- 
cence that Grace drew from her bosom the 
letter she had found unopened on her arrival 
in New- York — her letter of confession, so full 
of tender assurances of love — and handed it to 
him, -saying, in a voice that perceptibly trem- 
bled as she did so, 

" This was written and sent to New- York 
three weeks ago, as you will see by the post- 
mark. I found it in your -room when I came 
here. Take it as written then and affirmed 
now." 

While Milnor read over the letter of his wife, 
that was full of confessions of error and as- 
surances of affection, Grace sat by-his side, her 
hand shading her face, and concealing the drops 
that slowly coursed their way down her cheeks; 
but they were not tears of grief, but of pleas- , 
ure. Milnor remained in deep thought for 
some time after he had read the letter, in ear- 
nest exploration of his own heart. 

" 1, too," he at length said, " have my confes- 
sions to make. My — " ** 

'' Nothing of this I Nothing of this !" Grace 
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instantly said, smiling tenderly through her 
tears, as she placed her hand upon his mouth. 
. '^ Let the past go. You are restored to me as 
from the grave. I take the gi£t from above 
with thankfulness, resolved hereafter to do a 
wife's duty, and love my husband with a wife's 
pure love, Wkither thou goeaty I will go ; and 
where thou lodgesty I will lodge ; thy p^ojple shall 
he my people^ and thy God my God" 

"But 1 have one confession tomake — " 
" 1 will not hear it I" Grace instantly return- 
ed. "If you -have aated wrong, I have been 
the cause. Let the past sleep. It needed that 
I shouM lay my heart bare. That is done, and 
now let the past suffice. The future is before 
us, full of a blessed hope. With my husband I 
go into that future, resolved to stand ever by 
his side." 

With such assurances Grace strove often to 
lidd to the force pf her letter; and she was 
deeply in earnest. She had seenv her errors, 
and. had commenced a faithful struggle against 
the inward evils that had produced them. The 
illness, and narrow escape of her husband from 
death, had tried and proved her affection, de- 
veloping even to herself its deeper depths, and 
showing her how intimately blended with his 
interests and happiness was her own ; that they 
were really one, or in the effort to become 
one ; and that anything which divided their ends 
of action, thus tending to prevent their true 
- unition, must inevitably make them both miser* 
qjble. This was a discovery not dearly bought, 
*even at the price which had been paid for it. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AN IMPRESSIVE SCENE. 

TnHBE weeks from the day on which Mr. Mil-' 
nor and his-wife returned to Westbrook, and 
when he had become perfectly restored to-.- 
health, they were summoned to the sick cham- 
ber of Julia Williams. t 

A few friends were seated around her be#; 
when they entered^, and the husband and moth- ■ 
er bent tenderly over her, and clasped, e^ch, one 
of her white, transparent hands. She was, evi- 
dently near her change, but conscious of its 
approach. As Grace and iier husband entered, 
she smiled faintly, but with a heavenly expres- 
sion, and withdrawing the hand that lay iff^er 
husband's, e;iLtended it feebly first to one and 
then to the other. 

'^ I am glad to see you once more," she said 
lo Grace, in a faint whisper, as the latter bent . 
down and kissed her, '^and for the last time 
here. But death cannot really part those who 
love each other. Think of me, as I shall often 
think of you, and our thoughts will bring ua 
toear together." 

Again Graee kissed her fervently, the tears 
gushing" from her eyes, and then sought a chair 
aftd wept in silence. The scene touched he^. 
deeply from two causes: one, its own intrinsicT 
pathos; and the other, the vivid recollection 
that it awakened of a somewhat similar scene 
in which she had been an actor. 
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Then followed a deep silence, but not an o{>- 
pressive one to any. A pure, sphritual atrno* 
sphere of confiding thoughts, and holy, eleva- 
ted afiections, pervaded the room, and sustain- 
ed every mind. It was the parting hour of one 
who had loved good and obeyed the truth from 
a genuine afiection for them ^ and the pres- 
ence of heavenly messengers, with their sphere 
of innocence and love,, waiting to take their sis- 
ter angel, was perceived by all, as a celestial 
warmth pervading their bosoms, and causing 
them to think only of heavenly beatitudes, and 
to love only pure and holy things. Even Grace 
lost, in this atmosphere, the terrors with which 
death had ever before seemed invested. She 
soon found, in gazing upon the placid, holy, in- 
nocent face of the departing one, a feeling of 
wonder, and yet heavenly joy, taking possession 
of her mind. Fully did she appreciate the words, 
that softly fell from the lips of the dying one 
as she looked into her mother's face, and mur- 
mured, 'i 

^^It is not death, dear mother! but a resur-- 
rection into life : a brief journey through a- 
dark passage, in which 1 shall be borne by ce- 
lestial attendants, whose love for me, as they 
draw nearer and nearer on their mission of de- 
light, is even now filling my bosom with a heav- 
enly warmth. To me it will not be pifinful — 
oh, do not let it be so to you I In a little while 
we shall meet again." 

It would be impossible to convey in written 
words the exquisite tenderness with which this 
was uttered. It was music to every ear, for 
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the low tones of her voice were full of a gen- 
uine affection for the truth she uttered. 

" Yes, de^r, we shall soon meet affain," Mrs. 
Lawson replied, in a low, trembling voice. 
*' Think of us often with love in your blessed 
home, and then you will be near, very near to 
us. Thus we shall ever think of you.^' 

Mr. Williams's heart was too fuU to be able 
to utter a' word. He sat leaning over towards 
her, intently gazing into her face, as if e^er to 
catch every gleam of intelligence, every glance 
of affection that played over it, knowing, as he 
did too Well, that the exquisite instrument by 
which her i^weet spirit revealed itself would 
soon be laid adde, forever tuneless, and that 
henceforth he could only hold communion with 
her far up in the pure, spiritual regions of the 
mind ; that to his natural eyes Jier dear form 
would be invisible ; that to his natural ears the 
music of her voice would never again come. 
No wonder that his natural affections were deep- 
ly pained ; no wonder that to him the afflic- 
tion seemed at times more than he could bear; 
but a deep religious principle formed the basis 
of his mind, and into this flowed a trust in Prov- 
idence, and a consciousness that this deep af- 
fliction was one of the linksin a chain of events 
intended to prepare him for higher felicities in 
a never-ending future life than he could have 
possibly enjoyed without its influence. It was 
this that sustained him. It was this that enabled 
him to look up, and say, '* Thy will, not mine, 
be done," for 
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*' Infinite Wisdom cannot err, 
Nor Goodness l)e iutkind.** 

A silence of nearly half aa hour succeeded a 
lew words spoken- by Jjalia in reply to her moth- 
er, during which time she seemed gradually, but 
very perceptibly, receding from earth. ' Her eyes 
were slightly elevated, but fixed, her lips less 
frequently tren^)ling with smiles, while her 
breathing had grown lower *and more frequent. 
At the end of the time named, her 'body was 
slightly agitated, her countenance changed rap* 
idly, and she raised herself partly up,'as if awa- 
king from a dream. Then she sunk back, and 
closed her eyes. In this state she lay for near- 
ly half an hour longer^ when she opened her 
eyes again, but with looks of intelligence, and 
turned them upon her husband. 

** We shall meet again — " she murmured, as 
he drew her towards him, and placed her head 
iipon his bosom. 

She did not speak audibly again but once. 
As she lay, with her dimming eyes fixed upon 
his face, her lips moved, and his ear, as he bent 
lower, caught the words, 

" We shall meet—" 

Gently closed her eyes upon earthly things, 
and softly sunk her bodily senses into nature's 
last most peaceful sleep ; while her spirit, as 
she had sweetly said, was with the angels who 
had come to sustain and guard her in the hour 
of dissolution. 

*' Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his," said Lewis Mil- 
nor, compressing his yet quivering lips, as, ten 
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minutes afterward, he seated ]^imself in Mrs. 
Bllis's parlour, with Grace' and her aunt by his 
side. 

*' It is only the righteous who die thus," Mrs. 
Ellis returned. 

"And only .the righteous, who can suffer 
their friends to depart as Julia Williams has 
just departed," added, Milnor. " I always, had 
a high regard for the moral character of my 
friend Williams, but nerer knew before that it 
had been based upon religious principles ; that 
he could sp elevate his mind into a profound 
confidence in Him, who, whether we will confide 
in him or pot, governs all things for our good. 
While I deeply sympathize with him in his loss, 
I cannot but feel that, in the possession of prin- 
ciples which can sustain him' in such a triaX he 
is indeed blessed." 

*' May the lesson we have this day received 
never be lost upon us," Mrs. Ellis said. "If 
trust in the Lord, growing out of a daily effort 
to act upon the good and the true principles 
that flow from him, and because they are his 
principles, will give sustenance for such an 
hour — for such a rending of tenderest bonds, 
how like oil upon the troubled waters of life 
must be that same confidetice in heaven ! Let 
us, my children, from henceforth look up. Let 
us, in every act of life, pause and think thus : 
Am I now acting in obedience to a heavenly 
principle, or from merely selfish endsl How 
will this affect that never-ending life which I 
shall soon enter upon 1 And we may be sure, 
if we decide these questions aright, that strength 
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will be given ub to perfonn every duty, and'tp 
bear up under every trial." 

Grace only wept more freely at this, for it 
brought back the past, with its selfishness and 
stubborn pride, to her mind i but her tears were 
not so much tears of regret and pain as tears 
of tender promise. and hope in the future. 

'' May He spare us long for each other," she 
said, in a low Toice, lifting her tearful eyes to 
her husband's face. 

^' And He will spare us, I trust, and spare us 
long enough to see that the late trials and af* 
flictions through which we have passed were 
only blessings in disguise," Milnor said, press* 
ing her tenderly to his side. 

*' I feel even now that they were such ; . that 
worlds of light have been discovered in the dark- 
ness that gathered around us," Grace replied, 
as she shrunk close to his side. 
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C5HAPTER XVm. 

CONCLUSION. 

A TEAR has passed since the incidents just 
detailed. We will again present Milnor and 
his young wife, but not as residents of West- 
brook. We find them living in a modest wtty 
in Boston. One scene more, and we will leave 
them to fill up their allotted space in life. . 

It was a clear, cold winter evening, that 
Grace, after lighting the parlour lamp, drew-H^ 
the sofa before the grate, and sat down ini 
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awak her husbaud, who was out rather later 
than usual. She had remained seated only a 
few minates when a slight rustling noise close 
by caught, her ear. Quickly rising, with a 
■mile of. pleasure on her face, she turned to a 
cradle, snugly ensconced in a corner qf the 
rooniy and lifting therefrom a dear little babCi 
nOw but a few months old, drew it to her bo- 
■Om with an earnest pressure, and then kissed 
its soft young cheek, over and over again, with 
a delight that oiily a mother can understand. 
While thus engaged in fondling her babe, Mil- 
nor came in. 

^* Oh, I'm so glad you have come at last ! It 
has seemed a long time since the evening closed 
in," Grace said, tenderly leaning Mer head 
against her husband's bosom, as ^ drew his 
arm around her, and kissed first her-ji^re lips 
and then those of his innocent babe. 

>' I have been detained by business much la- 
ter than usual," he replied. '^ One or two im- 
portant cases which I have on hand have re- 
quired more than ordinary attention." 

*' While duty keeps you away, your wife will 
never complain," Grace said, looking him af- 
fectionately in ^he face. 

"And nothing but duty shall ever make me 
a tmant from my home, he said, kissing her 
Again. "But I have some good news to tell 
you." 

"Indeed! What is it 1" 

"Several important suits were decided to- 
day in favour of the Bank, which, with an 

nnexpected punctuality in the payment of other 
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large debts due the institution, have made the 
assets, after paying its whole outstanding issue, 
something like seventy-five per cent, in favour 
of the stock. This will give you nearly thirty 
thousand doUars. The — =~ Bank will also 
divide something, I can't tell how. much, but 
enough, at least, to purchase for us a handsome 
house." 

''For your sake I am deeply thankful," 
Grace said, in a subdued tone, leaning heavily 
against her husband, and looking up into his 
face with an earnest, but happy expression. 

" AncL^more for your sake than my own am 
I thankful, Grace," Milnor replied, their lips 
again meeting* '' I shall again see you in that 
position * and in that circle from which you 
have long been banished." 

"If money alone is the passport to that cir- 
cle, I desire not to step again within it. The 
loss of money, it seems, made my old friends 
forget me — made me comparatively a stranger 
in the city of my birth. Its recovery shall not 
change my relation to them. I have learned 
to set a different estimation upon friendship — 
to value it by a new standard. No, no, my 
husband ! Never have I been so happy as dor 
ring the past year. Never have I walked the 
streets of my native city with a firmer step or 
a calmer heart, than since, under the impulse 
of love and duty, I returned to its well-knowu 
precincts. The neglect of old associates has 
not wounded me.' I felt that the love of a hus- 
band was strong to sustain me. In his grow- 
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ihg reputation I felt an honest pride. In bear* 

ing his name I have had a pahoply of defence." 

^*How good to all \s Providence," Milnor 

Mid, with earnestness. '' Even the darker dis- 

«D8ations are but hidings of a smiling face, 
ithout the paiiifully-received lessons which 
we have fbarned, all the wealth you possessed 
would only have made us miserable ; but it 
was taken away for a time until we could learn 
truth in a severe school, and now it is restored 
to us at a time when we can be thankful for it, 
and use it as a means' of usefulness to others, 
instead of something to paoiper pride and in- 
dolence." 

'' And more than all that have these lessons 
taught us," Grace added: 'Uhey have taught 
us a knowledge of ourselves ; they have taught 
us truly to know and to love each other. And 
one sweet lesson hav^ they taught me — yet hard 
at first to learn — " 

*' What Jesson was that, dear 1" Milnor asked, 
seeing that Grace hesitated. 

"To know^he differenfce between a sweet- 
heart and a wife," was the blushing reply. 

Their lips have nearly met again — but there 
iitoomuclk of this: we must drop the curtain. 



THE. END* 
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previous to that Period. Including the History of India. 

The Pilgrim's Progress., With a Life of Bunyan, 

by Robert Southey, LL.D. Now and beautiful EditicMi. 
splendidly illustrated with fifty Engravings by Adams, wai 
engaiitly bound. Ic one yblvine, I2in& 
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'^Rtm of Jhe State' of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. By Henry I^»]Jfim. Frtm the Sixth London Edition. 
Complete in one YohtfOB^-lb^ 

Rollin. — The Ancient History of the Egyptianis, 

Carthaginians. Assyrians, Babylonians, Medee and Persians.. 
Grecians and Macedonians ; including the History of the Arts 
and Science? of the Ancients. By Charles Rollin. With a 
Life of the Author, by James Bell. First complete American 
Edition. In 2 vola. 8vo. EmbeUislied with nipe EBgravinga, 
including three Maps. 

The Dramatic Works and Poems of William 

Shakspeare. With Notes, original and selected, and Intro 
ductory Remarks to each Play, by Samuel Waller Singer, 
F.S.A., and a Life of the Poet, by Charles Simmons, D.D. 
Complete in one -volume, 8vo. With numerous Engravings. 

The Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare, with 

the Corrections and Illustrtttions of Dr. Johnsoft, G. Steevens, 
and others. Revised by Istoic Re^d, Eaq. In 6 vols, crown 
8vo. With a Portrait at<d othei Engravings. 

Prideaux's Connexion^; or, the Old and New 
Testaments connectied, in the Histor]^ of the Jews and neigh- 
bouring Nations ; from the Declension of the Kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah to the Time of Christ. By Humphrey Fri- 
deanx, D.D.^ Dean of Norwich. New Edition. To which is 
prefixed the Life of the Author, containing some Letters 
Wliich he wrote in Defence and Illustration of certain Parts 
of his Connexions. In 2 vols. 8vo. With Maps and En 
gravings. 

Plutarch's Lives. Translated^ from the original 

Greek, with Notes, critical and historical, and a Life of Plu- 
tarch. By John Langhorne, D.D., and William Laqghome, 
- A.M. A new Edition, carefully revised and corrected. In 
one volume, 8vo. With Plates. . 

The same Work in 4 elegant 12mo. volumes, lirg^ 

type. 

Addison^s Works. New and splendid Edition 
^^ In press. 

The Spectator. New and splendid Edition. Id 
press. 

rhe Works of Henry Mackenzie, Esq. Complete 
& one Yolume, 12mo. With a Poitaijt * 
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The complete Works of Edmund Burke With a 
Memoir, tn 3 vols. 8vo. With-a Portrait 

Sermons of the Jl»v. James Saurin,.)ate Pastor HI 

tilB French Church at the Hafoe. From the French, by the 
Rev. Robert Robinson, Rev. Henry Hunter, D.D., and Rev. 
Joseph Shutcliffe, A.M. A new Edition* with additional 
Sermons. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Samuel Bur> 
*d0r, A.Mtf With a Likeness, of the Author, and a general In- 
dex. From the last London Edition, with a Preface, by- 
the Rev. J. P. K. Henshaw, D.D. In 2 voIsrSvo. 

The Works of John Dryden, in Verse and Prose. 

With a Life, by the Rev. John Mitford. In 2 vols. 8vc 
With a Portrait 

The Works of Hannah More. In 7 vols. 12niD 
Illustrations to each volume. 

The same Work, in 2 vols, royal 8vo., with Ulus 
trations. 

Also an Edition in two volumes, royal 8vo. With 

a Portrait 

Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of Mrs. 

Hannah More. By William RuU.rt8, Esii. With a Portrait 

Midwifery Dlustrated. By J. P. Maygrier, M.D. 

Translated from the French, with Notes. By A. Sidney 
Doane, AM., M.D. With 82 Plates. 

The Study of Medidne. By John Mason Good, 

M.D., F.R.S. Improved Irom the Author's Manuscripts, and 
by Reteren6e to tne latest Advances in Physielog^, Pathol- 
ogy, aad Practice. By Samuel Cooper, M.D. With Notes, 
by A. Sidney Doane, A Jf ., M.D. To which is prefixed,, a 
Sketch of the History of Medicine, from its Origin to the 
Cooanencement of the Nineteenth Century. By J. Bostock, 
M.D., F.R.S. In2vols. Svo. 

A. Treatise on Topographical Anatomy; or, the 
Anatomy of the Regions of the Human Body, considered in 
its Relations with Surgeiy and operative Medicine. With 
an Atlas of twelve Plates. By Ph. Fred. Blandtn, Professor 
of Anatomy and Operative Medicine, ^tc. Translated from 
theFrench,byA. Sidney D6«lie,A.M., M.D. 8va Withad- 
ditiflsal Blatter and Vlatee. 
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Surgery niustrated. Compiled from the Works of 

Cutler, Hind, Velpeau, and Blasius. By A. Sidney Doane, 
A.M., M.D. With 52 Plates. 

A Manual of Pescriptive Anatomy. By J. L. 
Bayle. Translated from the sixth French Edition, by A. 
Sianey Doane, A.M., ISf .D. i8mo. 

Lexicon Medicum; or, Medical Dictionary. By 
R. Hooper, M.D..* With Additions from American Authors^ 
by Samuel Akerly, M.D. 8vo. 

4t Dictionary of Practical Surgery. By S. Cooper, 
M.D. With numerous Notes and Additions, embracing aU 
the principal American Improvements. By D. M. Reese, 
M.D. 8vQ. 

A Treatise on JSpidemlc Cholera, as observed in 

the Duane-street Cholera Hospital, New-York, during its 
Prevalence there in 1834.^ By Floyd T. Ferris. 8yo. With 
Plates. 

A History of the Church, from the earliest A?es 
to the Reformation. By the Rev. George Waddington, M.A. 
8vo. 

English Synonymes. With copious lUuitrations 
and Explanations, drawn from the best Writers. By George 
Crabb, M.A. 8vo. 

Letters and Journals of tiord Byron. With Notices 
of his Life. By Thomas Moore, Esq. In 2 toIs. 8vo. With 
a Portrait. 

Voyage of the United States Frigate Potomac, 
under the Command of Com. John Downes, during the Cir 
cumnavigation of the Globe, in the years 1831, 1832, 1833, and 
1834 ; including a particular Account of the Engagement at 
Quallah Battoo, on the Coast of Sumatra ; with all the official 
Documents relating to the same. By J. N. Reynolds. 8va 
Illustrated with ten Steel Engravings. 

The Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, A.M. With 
a brief Memoir* of his Life, by Dr. (Gregory, and Observations 
on his Character as a Preacher, by the Rev. John Foster. 
Edited by Olinthus Gregory, LL.D*. In 2 vols. 8vo. With 
a Portrait. 

The Fairy Book. Dlustrated with 81 woodcuts 

by Adams. 16mo ^ 



The Percy Anecdotes. Revised Edition. To 

^ which is added, a valuable Collection of American Anecdotea 
original and selected. 8va With Portraita. 

The Book of Nature. By John Mason Good, 
M.D., F.R.S. To which is "now prefixed a Sketch of tha 
Author's Life. 8to. 

Essays on the Pxinc^iles of Morality, and on the 

Private and Political Rights and Obligations of Mankind. By 
Jonathan Dymond. With a Pre&ce by the Rot. George Bush, 
M.A. 8va * 

L Dictionary of the Holy Bible. Containing an 

Historical Account of the Persons ; a Geographical Account 
of Places; a Literal, Critical, and Sj^stematic Description ol 
other Objects, whether Natural, Artificial, Civil, Relifious, 
or Military ; and an Explanation of the Appellative Terms 
mentioned in the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. 
John Brown, of Haddington. With a Life of the Author, and 
an £ssay on the Evidences of Christianity. 8vo. 

The Life and Surprising Adventures of Rohinson 
Crusoe, of York, Mariner. With a Biographical Account of 
De Foe. Illustrated with fifty characteristic Engravings by 
Adams. 12mo. 

Poems by Wil^am CuUen Bryant. NeTir4|dition, 
enlarged. ISme. With a Vignette. 

The same Work, fancy muslin, gilt edges. 
The same Work, bound in silk, gilt edges. 

Sallust's Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Cat- 

ilino, with an English Commentary, and Geographic&l and 
Historical Indexes. By •Charles Anthon* LL.i>. Sixth 
Edition, corrected and enlarged. ]2mo. With a Portrait. 

Select Orations of Cicero, vdth an English Com- 

SQntary, and Historical, Geographical, and Legal Indexes 
y Charles Anthon, Lp.D., dec. I2mo. 

A. Life of George Washington. In Latin Prose. 

By Francis Glass, A.M., of Ohio. Edited Vf J. N. Reynoklt 
l2mo. With a Portrait. 

Initia Latina, o)r the Rudiments of the I atin ToT>gue. 
IIluMrated by Progressive Rtereises. Bt C ivirles H Lyon. 
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Miniature Lexicon of the English Language. By 

Lyman Cobb. ^ 

A Year in Spain. By a Young American. In 3 
▼oU. 12mo. with Vignette Embellishments. 

Spain Revisited. By the Author of " A Year in 
Spain." In 2 vols. 12mo. With Engravnigs. 

The American in England. By the Author o! 
** A Year in Spain." In 2 toIs. 12mo. 

Pblyiiesian Researches, during a Residence of 
nearly Eight Years in the Society and Sandwich Islands. 
By William Ellis. In 4 vols. ]2mo. With Maps, &c. 

Travels and Researches in Caflraria ; descrihing 
the Character, Customs, and Moral C<mdition of the Tribes 

■ inhabiting that Portion of Southern Africa. By Stephen Kay. 
12mo. With Maps, &c. 

England and the English. By E. L. Bulwer, Esq., 
M.P. In 2 vob. 12mo. 

Evidence of the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
derived from the literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By the Rev. 
AlezjKider Keith. 12mo. 

The fetters of the British Spy. By William Wirt, 
Esq. To which is prefixed, a Biographical SJietch of the 
Author. 12mo. With a Portrait/ 

Directions for Invigorating and Prolonging Life , 
or, the Invalid's Oracle. By William Kitchiner, M.D. Im 
proved by T. 8. Barrett, M.D. J12mo. 

The Cook's Oracle and Housekeeper's Manual. 
Containing Receipts for Cookery, and Directions for Carving 
With a Complete System of Cookery for CathoUc Families 
By William Kitchiner, M.D. ]2mo. 

The Plays of Philip Massinget. In 8 vols. 18mo 

W;th a Portrait 

The Dramatic Works ofjohn Ford. With Notes 

Critical and Explanatory, in 2 vols. ISmo. 

Wonderful Characters ; Comprising Memoirs and 
Anecdotes if the most Renuutkable Persons of every Ago atid 
Nation. Bv Hennr Wilson. 8vo With Emrravinga. 
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Paris and the Parisians in 1835. By Frances 

TroUope. 8vo. With Engravings. 

JL Narrative of Foifr Voyages to the South Sea, 

North and South Pacific Ocean, Chinese Sea, Etbiopic and 
Southern Atlantic Ocean, and Antarctic Ocean. From the 
ye^r 1822 to 1831. Comprising an Account of some vahiable 
Discoveries; inclliding the Massacre Islands, where thirteen 
of the Author's Crew were massacred and eaten by Cannibals. 
By Captain Benjamin Morrell, Jun. In one volume. 8vo. 

Vanative of a Voyage to the South Seas, in 1839* 

1831. By Abby Jane Morrell, who accompanied her husband, 
Captain Benjamin Morrell, Jun., of the Schooner Antarctic. 
12mo. 

Traits of the Tea-Party ; being a Memoir of George 
R. T. Hewes, one of the Last of its Survivers. With a His- 
tory of that Transaction ; Reminiscences of the Massacre, and 
the Siege, and other Stories of old Times. By a Bostonian. 
18mo. With a Portrait 

kn Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. Trans- 
lated from the French of M. Boucharlat With Addition* 
and emendations, designed to adapt it to the use of the Cadets 
of the U. S. Military Academy. By Edward H. Courtenay. 
8vo. 

The Life of John Jay : with Selections fro^i his 
Correspondence and Miscellaneous Papery. By his Son, 
William Jay. In 2 vols. 8vo. With a Portrait. 

Annals of Tryon County ; or, the Border Warfare 
of New -York, during the Revolution. By W. W. CampbelL 
8vo. 

A Narrative of Events connected with the Rise 
and Progress of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia. 
To which is added an Ai>pendix, containing the Journals ol 
the Conventions in Virginia from the Commencement to tSm 
present Time. By Ftencis L. Hawkes. 8vo. * 

4. Memoir of the Life of William Livingston, 

Member of Congress 0^774. 1775, and 1776 ; Delegate to the 
Federal Convention in 1787, and Governor of the State of 
New-Jersey from 1776 to 1790. Wi^h Extracts from his Cor- 
respondence, and Notices of various Members of his Family. 
By Theodore Sedgwick, Jup. 8vo. With a Portrait. 
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riie Writings of Robert C. Sands, in Prose and 

Veise. With a Memoir of the Author. In 2 vol& Sro. 
With a Portrait. 

Narrative of an Expedition through the Upper 
Mississippi to Itasca Lake, the actual Source of this River: 
embracing an Exploratory Trip through the St. Croix and 
Bunitwood (or BruU) Rivers. Bj lUnry Schoolcraft Sro. 
With Maps. 

England and America. A Comparison of the So- 
cial and Political Slate of both Nations. Sva 

Sketches of Turkey, in 1831 and 1832. By an 

American. 8vo. With Engravings. 

Letters from the i^gean. By James Emerson, 

Esq. 6vo. 

Records of my Life. By John Taylor, Author 

of " Monsieur Tonson." 8vo. 

The History of the American Theatre. By Wil- 
liam Dunlap. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the Duchess d'Ahrantes, (Madame Ju 

not.) 8vo. With a Portrait 
Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, (Prince of Canino.) 

12mo. 

The Life and- Remains of Edward Daniel Clarke. 

By the Rev. William Otter, A.M., F.L.S. 8vo. 

Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad With 

Tales and Miscellanies now first collected, and a nc iv Edition 
of t\ie '* Diary of an Ennuy^e." By Mrs. Jameson, in % 
vols. 12mo. 

Public and Prirate Economy. By Theodore Sedg- 
wick. Part First. 12mo. 

The Hisfory of Virgil A. Stewart, and his Adven- 
tures in Capturing and Exposing the Great ** Western Land 
Pirate** and his Gang, in Connezio%with the Evidence ; also 
of the Trials, Contessions, and Execution of a number ot 
Murrfirs Associates in the State of Mississippi during the 
Hummer of 1835, and the Execution of five Professional 
Gsmblcrs by the Citizens of Vicksbuirgh, on the 6th Ja'f 
1836. Compiled by H R. Howard. In one rohune, 12ma 
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Slavery in the United States. By James K. Pauld- 
» ing. lu one volume, ISmo. 

Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of the 
late S. T. Coleridge. In one volume, 12mo. 

Specimens of the Table-Talk of the lato Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. In one volume, 12mo. 

Protestant Jesuitism. By a Protestant. In one 

• volume, 12mo. 

Four Years in Great Britain. By Calvin Colton. 
In one volume, i2mo. 

Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country : 

with Reasons for preferring Episcopacy. By the Rev. Calvin 
Colton. In one volume, 12mo. 

Lives of the Necromancers ; or, an Account of the 
most Eminent Persons in Successive Ages who have claimed 
for themselves, or to whom has been imputed by others, the 
Exercise of Magicid Power. By William Godwm. 12mo. 

The South-West. By a Yankee. In 2 vols. 

12mo. 

The Rambler in North America : 1832-1833. By 
Charles Joseph Latrobe, Author of the " Alpenstock,'* &c. 
In 2 vols. I2mo. 

The Rambler in Mexico. 1834. By Chatles Jo« 
seph Latrobe. In one volume, 12ma 

Common School Library. First Series. 18mo. 

Common School Library. Second Series. 18mo. 

The Life of Edmund Keaa. By Barry Cornwall. 
l2mo. 

The Life of WicUf. By Charles Webb Le Bas 

A.M. 18mo. With a Portrait 

The Life of Archl)ishop Cranmer. By Charier 

Webb Le Bas, A.M. In 2 vols. 18mo. With a Portrait.* 

rhe Consistency of the whole Scheme of Reve- 
lation with Itself and with.Humaii Reasoo. By Philip Nich 
ol&s Shuttleworth. D D 18mo 
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Luther and the Lutheran Reformation. By the 
Rev. John Scott, A.M. In 2 vols. 18mo. Witb- Portraits. 

History of the Reformed Religion in France. By ' 
the Rev. Edward Smedley. In 3 vols. ISmo. ^ With Engra 
Tings. 

A Narrative of the Visit to the American Churches, 

by the Deputation from the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales. By Andrew Reed, D.D. and James Matheson, 
D.D. In 2 vols. I2mo. 

No Fiction : a Narrative founded on Recent and 

Interesting Facts. By the Rev. Andrew Reed, D.D. New 
Edition. 12mo. 

Martha : a Memorial of an only and beloved Sis- 
ter. By the Rev. Andrew Reed, Author of " No Fiction." 
12mo. 

Matthias and his Impostures ; or, the Progress o& 
Fanaticism. Illustrated in the extraordinary Case of Robeif 
Matthews, and some of his Forerunners and Disciples. Bf 
William L. Stone. 16mo. 

Constantinople and its Environs. In a Series o& 

Letters, exhibiting the actual State of the Manners, Customs, 
and Habits of the Turks, Armenians, Jews, and Greeks, as 
modified by the Policy of Sultan Mahmoud. &y an Ameri- 
can, long Resident at Constantinople (Conunodore Porter). 
2 vols. i2mo. 

The Tourist, or Pocket Manual for Travellers on 
the Hudson River, the Western Canal and Stage Road to 
Niagara Falls, down Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal and Quebec. Comprising also the Routes to Leba 
non, Ballston, and ^aratoga Springs. 18mo. With a Map. 

An Improved Map of the Hudson River, with the 
Post Roads between New- York and Albany. 

The Life of Andrew Jackson, President of the 

United States of America. By William Cobbett, M.P. 18mo 
With a Portrait. 

Things as they are; or, Notes of a Travellei 
through some of the Middle and Northern States. 12mo 
With Engravings. 

Letters to Young Ladies. By Mrs. L. H Sigour 
ney. Third Edition enlarged. 'ISnoto. 
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The Political Orainmar of the United States ; or, 
a Complete View of the Theory and Practice of the General 
and State Govemmenta, with the Relations between theoi 
By Edward D. Manstield. 12mo. 

Elements of the Etiology and Philosophy of Epi« 
demies. In two Parts. By Joseph Mather Smith, M.D. 

A Treatise on Language ; or, the Relations which 

Words bear to things. By A. B. Johnson. 

History of Priestcraft in all Ages and Countries 

By William Hewitt. In one volume, 12mo. 

The History of Henry Milner, a Littlcf^ Boy who 

was not brouglit up according to the Fashions of this World. 
In three Parts. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

The Lady of the Manor ; being a Series of Cqii^ 

versations on the Subject of Confinnation. , By Mrs. Sher- 
wood. In 4 vols. 12mo. 

Practical Education. By Maria Edgeworth, and 
by Richard Loreli Edgeworth. 

Rosamond, with other tales. By Maria Edgeworth. 

In one volume, i2mo. 

The Parent's Assistant. By Maria Edgeworth. 
In one volume, 12mo. 

* Harry and Lucy ; with other Stories. By Maria 

Edgeworth. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Frank. (Complete.) By Maria Edgeworth. In 

one volume, 12mo. 

A Winter in the West. By a P^w-Yorker. (C. 

F. Hoffman, Esq.) In 2 vols. I2mo. 

France : Social, Literary, and Political. By H. L. 

Bulwer, Esq., M.P. In 2 vols. 12fflO. ^ 

Domestic Duties, or Instructions to Young Mar- 
ried Ladies on the Management of their Households, and the 
Regulation of their Coiuluct in the various Relations and 
Duties of Married Life. By Mrs. W; Parkes. With Improve* 
ments. In one volume, 12mq. 

Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott. By the Ettrick 
Shepherd. With a Life of the Author, by S. Dewitt Blood 
good, Esq. ]d one volume ISnio 
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The Life of Baron Guvier. By Mrs. Lee. In 

one ▼olume, 12mo. 

Letters to Ada. By the Rev. Dr. Pise. In one 

▼oluine, 18mo. 

Letters of J. Downing, Major, Downingyille Mi- 
litia, Second Brigade, to his Old Friend Mr. Dwigbr. of the 
New-York Daily Advertiser. In one ▼olume, 16mo. With 
Engravings. 

Sketches and Eccentricities of Col. David Crock- 
ett. In one volume, 12mo. 

Scenes in our Parish. By a ** Country Parson's" 

Daughter. In one volume, 12mo. 

The Life, Character, and Literary Labours of 
Samuel Drew, A.M. By his eldest Son. In one volume, 
12mo. 

The Life of Mrs. Siddons. By Thomas Camp- 
bell. In one volume, 12mo. With a Portrait. 

Observations on Professions, Literature, Manners, 
and Emigratfon, in the United States and Canada. By the 
Rev. Isaac Fidler. In one volume, 12mo. 

Cobb's School Books. Including Walker's Dic- 
tionary. Explanatory Arithmetic. Nos. 1 & 2, North Amencan 
Reader, &c. 

The Sibyl's Leaves. By Mrs. Coley. 

Discourses and Addresses on Subjects of American 
History, Arts, and Literature. By Gulian C. Verplanck. In 
one volume, l2mo. 

Narrative of Voykges to Explore the Shores of 

Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar; performed in H. M. Sliips 
Leven and Raracouta, under the Direction of Captain W. F. 
"W. Owen, R.N. In 2 wis. 12mo. 

A Treatise on the Millennium ; in which the pre- 
vailing Theories on that Subject are carefully examined ; and 
the True Scriptural Doctrine attempted to be elicited and cs 
tablishcd. By George Bush, A.M. In one volume, I2ino. 

A Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. By John Brown of Haddington. In 
one volume, 32ino. 
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